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GRIM THOUGHT FOR TO-MORROW: SHALL THE WORLD STARVE? 


PROF. J. RUSSELL SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


B IG news, really big news, the kind that 
overturns the world, has a peculiar 
habit of slipping past the news editor.... 
For some reason beyond understanding, 
the American papers almost ignored the 
staggering news that came on April 22nd, 
-in the statement by Herbert C. Hoover— 
that unless certain almost impossible things 
were done in an almost incredibly short 
time, “by this time next year the food 
problem will be unsolvable and the world 
will face starvation.” This is not the idle 
talk of a sensation monger. It is not the 
imaginary scare-headliner of a sensational 
press that is willing to produce sensations 
whether the facts warrant or not. The 
trouble of it is that this particular item was 
almost ignored by the press, despite the 
fact that it came from Herbert C. Hoover. 
Who is this Hoover, that we should listen 
to him? Not long ago he was a farmer 
boy in Iowa. To-day he is the most re- 
spected American in all Europe. Hoover 
is endowed with double genius—genius to 
know and genius to manage. As a mining 
engineer, the exercise of this twin genius 
made him financially independent, and now 
his great talents are at the service of the 
world. He does not, go off half-cocked. 
He started the Belgium Relief by getting 
four steamships loaded, with hatches bat- 
tened down and canvas tied over them. 
Then he asked for sailing-papers. The 
British Government proceeded to tell him 
many good reasons why there were not 
cars to carry food to his ships—which 
were already loaded; why there were not 
ships to load; why there were not men to 
load them; why there was not food to put 
in them; and when he finally got it through 
their heads that the ships were actually 





loaded, they proceeded to tell him many 
good reasons why they could not sail. 

Even Lloyd George honored him by hav- 
ing an appointment to tell him why it could 
not be done. Whereupon Herbert C. 
Hoover spake—fast and continuously he 
spake—much wisdom, for fifteen minutes. 
Whereupon Lloyd George, dictator of all 
England, boss of the Entente, was con- 
vinced, and thanked Mr. Hoover for ex- 
plaining a plan he had not understood. 
Herbert C. Hoover sailed his ships. Starv- 
ing millions would kiss his hands. If you 
ask one thousand big men in Europe what 
American. has rendered the _ greatest 
achievements during the period of the war, 
eight hundred of them will answer, with- 
out question, “ Herbert C. Hoover.” His 
conduct of the Belgian Relief was more 
efficient than the German way of doing 
things. When at last the Germans drove 
him out of Belgium he spent several weeks 
studying the food situation in England, 
France, Italy, and then on April twenty- 
first, before he sailed to be President Wil- 
son’s food adviser, he cabled to the Amer- 
ican people the biggest piece of news that 
has come across the Atlantic, certainly 
since the Revolutionary War. Here is 
what he said: 

“T feel it my duty to emphasize that the 
food situation is one of the utmost gravity, 
which, unless it is solved, may possibly re- 
sult in the collapse of everything we hold 
dear in civilization. The total stock of 
food to-day available in the allied world is 
simply not sufficient to last till September 
if America continues its present rate of 
consumption. We are now face to face 
with the result of last year’s poor harvest, 
the diversion of man-power from agricul- 
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ture all over the world, the unavailing ef- 
forts of the European women to plant 
available fields fully, the isolation of Rus- 
sia, the sinking of food ships and many 
other causes. England, France and Italy 
are reducing consumption by drastic steps, 
but even with all this reduction they must 
have from us during the next three months 
more than twice as much food as we should 
have exported normally or than we can 
send if we consume as usual. 

“The only hope of providing the defi- 
ciency is by the elimination of waste and 
actual and rigorous self-sacrifice on the part 
of the American people. To carry the Allies 
over until the next harvest we must reduce 
our wheat consumption thirty per cent. 
More than seventy per cent. of American 
homes already are places of thrift, economy 
and a clean plate. In the remaining thirty 
per cent. no one can deny that there is 
profligate extravagance and waste. Tem- 
perance in entertainment, food and drink is 
likely to become no longer an ethical ques- 
tion among this class, but a grim imposi- 
tion of war. We must also plant every- 
thing and everywhere it will grow, or this 
time next year the food problem will be 
unsolvable and the world will face starva- 
tion.” 

Can we believe it? Is it true? Can it 
be true? The answer is: Yes, it is true, 
and I only hope that we can believe it be- 
fore it is too late to do something. We 
do not have to depend alone upon Mr. 
Hoover’s statement to know that he has 
told the truth. It can be proved by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, like rabbit tracks— 
which is, after all, the best of evidence. 
An examination of the world’s food situa- 
tion makes it clear as rabbit tracks in fresh 
wet snow that Mr. Hoover has told us the 
truth. 

We in America have lived in a continent 
that is secure and rich—the richest that 
ever has been in all the history of man. 
We have been a whole world to ourselves. 
Suddenly we find ourselves only a part of a 
bigger world—and a hungry one. We have 
been lulled and dulled by the comfort and 
security of a far-reaching trade. The 
world market is fine while it is supplied. 
The trouble is that it has ceased to be sup- 
plied. For two generations we have all 
known that if we had the price or the 
credit, goods and food were ours. They 
came mysteriously by night from places 
about which we neither knew or cared. 
What difference did it make to the house- 
wife of England, or of New England, 
whether the flour came from grain that 
waved in the fields of the next county or 
of another hemisphere? Upon these facts 





to-day hang the lives of nations. What 
are these facts? 

The world has four great regions of 
agriculture and population—Central North 
America, Europe, China-Japan and the 
British East Indies. The combined area of 
all four of these regions of great agricul- 
ture is but a seventh of the land area of 
the globe, but in that seventh live and 
labor three fourths of the human race. For 
our purposes—a general review of the 
world’s bread and meat—the rest of the 
world’s land area can be left out except for 
two minor districts—Australia-New Zea- 
land and Argentina. For next year’s needs 
the rest of the world is empty. Africa and 
South America are of great size, but we 
may pass them by as lands of jungle or 
empty plain. Yet worse, these tropic lands 
have the habit, erstwhile good and just now 
very bad, of importing both bread and 
meat. We usually think of the tropics as a 
land of eternal plenty. In a sense it is 
true, but not for us—not this year. 

The bread and meat of commerce, 
Strange to say, are temperate-zone prod- 
ucts, products of the land of frost and 
snow, and it is a bitter fact that the greater 
part even of these lands of frost is too dry 
to produce much but wool and goatskins. 
Half of the United States has insufficient 
rain, and the Old World is dry at the heart, 
desolated by a great belt of desert stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to Egypt, from Egypt 
to Babylon, and from Babylon to Peking 
and on to the Pacific Ocean. That leaves 
the four good spots—good spots but small 
—previously mentioned: Central North 
America, Europe, China-Japan and the 
British East Indies. And now we must cut 
from our lists the lands of the Mongolians 
and the land of the Hindu. The Mon- 
golians are the world’s best farmers, but 
their crops are not for us. Why? Japan, 
steep and mountainous, not so large as 
California, has nearly as many people as 
we have west of the Alleghanies, and she 
has fed them till a recent date from an 
arable area one third as big as Iowa. This 
is a marvelous achievement, but it shows 
clearly why we can get no food from Japan, 
and why she, like China, has of late begun 
to import food from the United States and 
elsewhere. 

China with a well-watered area about 
the size of the region east of the Missis- 
sippi River, has 400,000,000 people—a num- 
ber four times our population and nearly 
equal to the populations of all Europe. 
These she has fed largely with the hoe 
because there is not space to produce food 
for both man and beast. Therefore they 
are gardeners, almost vegetarians, and of 
late food importers. Within past months 
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they have sent us a few dried eggs, but as 
we are compelled to think in large terms 
we must throw China out of the reckoning, 
unless we suddenly get wise and tem- 
porarily import half a million Chinese la- 
borers to help us through a pinch. For 
the same reasons of overpopulation, the 
British East Indies, with 300,000,000 peo- 
ple on a rather small area, must also go 
out of the reckoning, save for a small and 
fluctuating export of wheat which her 
drought-harried harvests yield. India has 
one other item of importance, in that she 
produces the world’s supply of burlap for 
sacking. 

And now for the two continents of the 
great white powers—Central North Amer- 
ica and Europe. America has 110,000,000 
people, Europe 450,000,000. Europe is the 
better of the two in having a larger area 
with good rainfall. Undeveloped America 
nearly evens the score by having the warm 
moist summer for cotton and corn. Europe 
lacks this. Corn is the king of grains and 
it is on the basis of corn that we shall win 
this war—if we do win it. 

In both Europe and North America there 
is facing the Atlantic, a region of dense 
populations—city dwellers and manufac- 
turers in districts that cannot raise enough 
food for local needs. Beyond this region, 
still farther from the Atlantic, is the zone 
of food surplus and export. In America 
the region of food surplus is the Corn 
Belt and the West. In Europe it is chiefly 
the East, including Russia, Rumania, 
Serbia, Hungary, and also Denmark and 
Sweden. In both continents there has 
been a heavy movement of food from the 
agricultural back-country toward the 
cities on the Atlantic. Look at New Eng- 
land as an example of this: Massachusetts 
produces two and one half pecks of corn 
per person, and not enough wheat to feed 
the hens of the chicken fanciers. She has 
but four cows and three hogs per hundred 
people. In Wisconsin there are, per hun- 
dred people, 67 cows; in Iowa 453 hogs; 
and in Kansas 106 beef cattle. Massachu- 
setts spreads the butter of Wisconsin on 
the bread of Dakota, eats the meat of Kan- 
sas, and feeds the horse, born in Kentucky, 
with the corn of Illinois. She would starve 
more quickly, far more quickly, than Bel- 
gium; so would New York, so would 
Philadelphia, but for the supplies that con- 
tinuously roll in from the West. These 
facts make it plain why the German plan 
for the conquest of the United States pro- 
vides for the cutting in two of this country 
along the easily held line that Nature has 
made by the Potomac, Susquehanna and 
Hudson rivers, with the addition of Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. 
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Get out your maps and take a look, but 
don’t look long. Get to work. War is an 
economic struggle. Goods it takes, ever 
more goods, as well as men. Soldier, fac- 
tory man and ally must be fed. That is the 
supreme call of the world to the American 
farmer to-day. There is no other to do it. 
In Europe we see the continent cut in two 
and the starvation process working. In the 
prosperous times of recent peace, England 
and Belgium, and to a lesser extent France 
and Italy, lived like Massachusetts and New 
York. A steady procession of ships with 
wood, wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, butter, 
eggs and meat streamed westward from 
North Europe and the White Sea, from 
Middle Europe and the Baltic Sea, from 
Southeastern Europe and the Black Sea. 
Suddenly Germany has stopped it all. She 
controls the Baltic, and when she got 
Turkey into the conflict the Black Sea was 
closed and Russia and Rumania were shut 
up as tightly as the United States and 
Canada would be if every Atlantic port 
were closed, every Gulf port closed, and 
every Pacific port closed except San Diego, 
California. 

The conspicuous thing about America’s 
foreign trade for ten years before the war 
has been the decline in the export of food- 
stuffs. Then suddenly the countries of 
Western Europe were cut off from their 
other great sources of supply in Eastern 
Europe. Then the war stopped home pro- 
duction. That makes it plain why we have 
the bag to fill. In the three years before 
the war began—IQII-12-13—the average 
imports of wheat and flour were as fol- 
lows: United Kingdom, 221,000,000 bushels; 
France, 54,000,000; Italy, 58,000,000, and 
Germany, 67,000,000. In this same time 
Russia exported 128,000,000 bushels a year, 
and, while Rumania and Bulgaria sent out 
67,000,000 bushels, that 67,000,000 just ex- 
actly matches the German import. And 
Germany has possession of both Rumania 
and Bulgaria—ghastly thought! 

Russian transportation is virtually unable 
to get the wheat of the South to the lonely 
outpost Arctic port of Archangel which is 
as far from her wheat fields as Alaska is 
from ours. Thus Germany has succeeded 
in cutting off nearly 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from the Western Allies, and it is 
plain to see why the Allies have already 
contracted for 300,000,000 bushels of our 
1917 wheat crop. Yet during the years 
IQII-I2-I3 our exports averaged only 
116,000,000; Canada’s 121,000,000; Argen- 
tina’s, 100,000,000; Australia’s and New 
Zealand’s, 52,000,000; and the British In- 
dies’, 59,000,000. These countries, which 
three years ago exported 428,000,000 
bushels, are suddenly called upon to sup- 
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ply the Russian deficit of 200,000,000 
bushels, and the further deficit that arises 
from the Allies’ inability to work their 
fields. 

Why does this thing only begin to pinch 
us now, and so suddenly? Again history 
has conspired to keep us asleep to the real 
conditions. It so happened that in 1914 
this country, which had had wheat crops 
averaging 705,000,000 bushels in the three 
previous years, had the good luck to have 
the biggest crop ever—89g1,017,000 bushels. 
That enabled us to have a surplus for 
Europe that season. Also Europe had a 
fair crop. Then, by the same luck which 
enables a gambler occasionally to throw 
two double sixes in succession, the crop of 
I9I15 was again the biggest ever—1,0II,- 
505,000 bushels—and we shipped to the 
Allies a total of 243,000,000 bushels. The 
1916 harvest dropped back to rather below 
normal size—640,000,000 bushels—and the 
present wheat price of $2.50 a bushel is the 
natural result, as the supply is about gone 
and we look at the unpleasant fact that this 
year’s crop is not promising, and half of it 
is already sold. Yet the Allies must be fed. 

The corn situation abroad is quite simi- 
lar to the wheat situation. In peace West- 
ern Europe depended largely upon the sup- 
ply from Eastern Europe, and that has 
been cut off by the Germans. There seems 
to be little relation between the size of 
crops and the amount of export. Thus the 
world’s first corn exporter is Argentina, 
with 128,000,000 bushels — 1911-12-13 
average—out of a total production of 173,- 
000,000, while we exported but 47,000,000 
out of a 2,700,000,000 crop. Holland, Bel- 
gium and the Allies imported 168,000,000 
bushels of corn a year before the war. 
The Black Sea countries—Russia, Rumania, 
Serbia and Bulgaria—exported practically 
1000,000,000 bushels; the United States, but 
47,000,000; and Argentina, 128,000,000. 
Thus it is plain that we are called upon to 
replace the corn deficit as well as the wheat 
deficit. 

Another biting fact at the present mo- 
ment is that supplies of wheat and corn in 
Argentina and of wheat in Australia, al- 
though paid for and lying in the ware- 
houses, might as well not exist. From 
England Australia by sea is three times as 
far as to America. Ships to do the work 
do not exist. If there are ships, they must 
this year and next be supplied almost ex- 
clusively from the short-journey place—the 
United States, 3,000 miles—rather than 
Argentina, 6,000 miles, or Australia, 10,000 
miles away. 

Before this war began the world seemed 
to be having its hands full to get along. 
It is now estimated that 60,000,000 people 





are busy with the war in Europe, and, 
though our agricultural exports for a dozen 
years have declined sharply because our 
population has increased and the good land 
has not, we are now called upon for a time 
to feed the world as never before. Verily 
this necessity is the most extreme call that 
ever came to the American farmer. This 
year and next we must produce every pos- 
sible edible thing. Even if the war should 
stop now, which it cannot, we shall need 
a maximum production next year, for the 
world has eaten its usual surplus stocks of 
food, of which it ordinarily carries several 
months’ supply. 

There have been no repairs in Europe 
for three years. Railroads are unballasted; 
bridges are rusty; rails are wearing out; 
cars are dilapidated; plaster is falling off 
the houses; plumbing is going to rack; farm 
wagons have worn out; harness is re- 
duced to strings; people are barefooted and 
half naked; and, when the war does stop, 
all Germany is going to hunger and clamor 
for a dish of American ham and bacon and 
skillets full of lard for frying. Hence Mr. 
Hoover’s urgent cry from London as he 
started home: “ The food situation is one 
of the utmost gravity, which, unless it is 
solved, may possibly result in the collapse 
of everything we hold dear in civilization. 
This means that every man, woman and 
child must forego at least one loaf of wheat 
bread per week and eat something else or 
less generously. We must also plant every- 
thing and everywhere it will grow, or this 
time next year the food problem will be 
unsolvable and the world will face starva- 
tion.” 

Wake up, American farmer! Oh, God, 
wake up! The day is already far spent. 
Grasp all available help. Take the best 
counsel you can get. Seize all credit within 
your power to use. Plan and work that 
this year and next may by two to one be 
the greatest years ever on your farm. For- 
get profit. Starvation prices will bring you 
that anyhow. Grow food! How shall this 
be done? In brief, the way to do this great 
thing is contained in four words: Plant, 
cultivate, breed and plan. Plant while you 
can. Although it is June when you see this, 
there is still planting that can be done. 
From Virginia southward there is yet time 
to plant corn if you possibly have the man 
and horse power. Remember this fact: 
One acre of first-class corn has food value 
enough to carry a Belgian family through 
the winter. And in that corn be sure you 
plant rye or some other small grain at the 
last cultivation. It will at least make some 
fall or winter pasture. We shall need it. 
It will pay you. 

In the North we have the great blessing 
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of buckwheat. I-neveg thought much of 
buckwheat, but I admire it greatly this 
year. It is grain. You can plant it until 
July. You don’t have to cultivate it, and 
it does better on poor ground than any 
other grain we have. Plant all you can. 
Then, North and South, there is still time 
to plant coarse forage—millet, sorghum, 
cowpeas, soy beans, fodder corn, and in a 
real extreme pinch even common corn, 
sown broadcast, can be an asset. Grow 
this stuff this year, store it to carry work 
animals through next year when you put 
nearly all your farm into grain. A barrel 
of sorghum sirup may be much nearer a 
fortune next year than you now think. 

In the garden you can sow a second crop 
of string beans for seed, from seed of the 
first crop. Plant extra turnips for fall feed 
to save your other forage. Many, many 
things can be done to increase acreage and 
half acreage and quarter acreage if we set 
our minds to it. Do not be unduly alarmed 
about the labor supply. As never before in 
the history of this country, organized effort 
will be made to get the labor to the farmer 
and to make labor for the farmer where 
there was none. Tens of thousands of 
boys from sixteen to twenty-one who 
never worked on a farm before are at it 
now, and other thousands are going to take 
it up every week all summer as long as the 
need exists. Don’t say they are green and 
no good. They will be better than you 
think after they get a start. They are en- 
listing for service. Teach them. We may 
need them worse next year. This is the 
year of labor. Next year may be the year 
of desperation. Public sentiment and 
government are alike working to make 
labor where before there was loafing, and 
they are succeeding surprisingly. If you 
are short, call upon the governor of your 
state. He may yet be able to help you. 

As a hen broodeth over her chickens, so, 
my brethren, watch ye the corn. We can 
increase the crop hundreds of millions of 
bushels by good cultivation within the sixty 
days from right now. If the ground is wet 
on Saturday the farmer is justified in put- 
ting in at least eight hours on Sunday in 
the corn-field this year, for he can serve 
God better by raising food to stop starva- 
tion than he can by resting or perhaps even 
by going to church. On a pinch a farmer 
can still go to church and plow eight hours 
in the long days of June and July. 

The corn must be well tilled. Good till- 
age, extra good tillage, sometimes makes 
ten to twenty bushels more per acre than 
moderate tillage. The cotton must be kept 
clean, the hay cut at the time of maximum 
food value, and put in stacks that turn 
water. The corn fodder must be saved 
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wherever possible, for in this year we must 
act like Joseph, who not only fed the hun- 
gry of one year, but stored against the hun- 
ger of the future. Look at the price of 
pork or beef and you will realize that the 
world needs meat. Therefore, breed every 
fertile beast, especially the mare, the sow 
and the old hen—the mare because hungry 
people in Europe are eating horses to-day, 
and the roaring cannon have been eating 
them ever since that early day in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when one British officer counted 
20,000 dead horses on one small section of 
the battle line in Northern France. We 
shall need to export hundreds of thousands 
of horses before we can raise them, and in 
this year of stress if you can choose be- 
tween horses and mules, by all means breed 
mules, because they can go to work sooner 
than horses, and they eat less. Breed the 
sow, the most fecund of all our four- 
footed farm beasts. She bringeth forth 
quickly and many, and they are soon good 
to eat. In December we may be glad to 
eat September or October pigs if we can- 
not carry them through the winter. Set 
the hens, persuade them to steal their 
nests, for poultry is the quickest of all 
meat. Even June and July chickens are 
big enough to go into the cold-storage plant 
with the beginning of winter, and they can 
pick up most of their living catching grass- 
hoppers, worms, insects and_ shattered 
grain. Probably they will be the cheapest 
meat that is produced in America. 

The Germans have done so remarkably 
because their campaigns were planned, 
even down to the potato crop. We, too, 
must plan. We should have been at it long 
ago. Farming is a matter of plan, and re- 
member that next year is quite sure to be as 
bad as this, and maybe much worse. Start 
in to get ready for it now. 

Do all you can to guarantee a big wheat 
sowing next fall. When the corn is laid 
by, plow up something. Then hire, beg or 
borrow a manure spreader and put on it 
a coating of manure. Let it be as thin as 
paper if need be, but cover it all, and work 
the manure into the top soil. Put your 
machinery under the shed this year if you 
never did before or never expect to again. 
You may not be able to get another 
machine until we have finished with the 
German submarine and all that it brings. 
If there is such a thing as a spare day, do 
something to get ready for next year’s crop 
—haul stones, dig a ditch, grub out an 
unused field. To supply more grain we may 
have to feed less stock. That may require 
reduction in the number of animals. If 
that is necessary, it should if possible be 
beef cattle advanced in years. Kill off a 
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few million of the old fellows, go more to 
baby beef and to the more prolific hog. 

In any event, I beseech you this year to 
get away, far, far away, from that com- 
placent notion still held by some that a 
man’s farming is his own business only. If 
it were as easy to conscript agriculture to 
do the nation’s bidding as it is to conscript 
a boy to go to the trenches, agriculture 
would have been conscripted last month. 
But that is too complex a job to try as yet. 
In the meantime a distressed future won- 
ders at a leisurely present. Our Govern- 
ment appeals to our patriotism. Shall it be 
in vain? Shall a hungry world beg us for 
food? Will we have it? Sweat, my 
brethren, sweat! The sweat of toil as well 
as the sweat of blood is patriotism this 
year !—Country Gentleman. 


oe 


HEALTH IN A HOBBY. 








YOUNG man of eighty, Prof. W. W. 
Davis, President of the school board 
of Sterling, Illinois, has the good habit of 
visiting the schools and saying things to 
the boys and girls that they enjoy hearing 
and that do them good. The Sterling 
Gazette gives a recent talk to the high 
school as follows: 

It is a good thing to work, and a good 
thing to play, but they must be properly 
mixed. The old saying is true enough: 

All work, and no play, 
Makes Jack a dull boy. 
All play, and no work 
akes him a mere toy. 


But so many people do not scem to see 
the force of this simple truth. They work 
like slaves for money, fame, for something, 
without recreation, till they are old and 
stiff, and then like a worn-out horse, lie 
down and die. Another set float through 
the world like butterflies, passing the time 
in fun and frolic, and at last simply fill an 
unknown hole in the cemetery. A tramp 
asking for food, said “I must live.” Re- 
plied the lady, “I see no reason for it.” 

So we must find some change from our 
regular business, not resting or loafing or 
idling, but some recreation that will relieve, 
rejoice, inspire, instruct. This is a hobby. 
Blessed is the man, wrote Carlyle, who has 
found his work. We would amend, 
Blessed is the man who has found his 
hobby. It is your play-spell. As well try 
to stop Niagara or move Gibraltar, as reg- 
ulate a hobby. Here is a conundrum: 
Difference between a real horse and a 
hobby? 

I do not love you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 





All sorts of hobbies, scarcely two alike. 
Robert Bonner spent the profits of the 
New York Ledger in fast trotters. Henry 
Van Dyke would rather catch trout than 
write sermons. Gladstone enjoyed the 
shelves of the old book store, George Ban- 
croft turned from his history to his rose 
beds, Walter Scott was happiest in plant- 
ing trees at Abbotsford, Hugh Miller took 
a fancy to the rocks, Audubon the birds, 
Sir John Lubbock the znts, Dr. McCook 
the spiders, Charles Dickens walked for 
the joy of it, and Arthur Balfour has a 
soul for music. 

Hobbies in our own town. George 
Perry would rather shoot birds with his 
glass than customers with his pills, his 
roses and dahlias morning and evening are 
Walter Stager’s delight, George Robinson 
on a base ball bleacher is the happiest man 
alive, Archie Maxwell has hardly swal- 
lowed his oatmeal before he rushes for his 
fish rod, and a good woman in our circle 
gladly drops her rolling pin for a new 
flower catalogue. The late John S. Stager, 
father of Walter, cared more for tools 
than for law, and for a Christmas gift 
gave the writer a paper cutter, made of 
different woods, showing skill in its deli- 
cate mechanism that would do credit to a 
professional artist. 

In 1865 the writer conceived the idea of 
an autograph collection, and at once wrote 
to popular authors for their signatures. 
One mail brought Bryant and Longfellow. 
He has kept the project going ever since 
with a zeal worthy a better cause, and to- 
day four huge albums with the names and 
letters, pictures and homes, scraps and 
anecdotes of Lincoln and Grant, Haw- 
thorne and Emerson, Lowell and Riley, Joe 
Jefferson, Edison, Moody, Spurgeon, 
Dickens, Wellington, Gladstone, Julia 
Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher Stowe,— 
well, the historic people of fifty years en- 
tertain many a leisure hour. 

What is life without a hobby? exclaimed 
James Watt, of the steam engine. He lived 
to 84, and enjoyed every hour. 


My mind to me a kingdom is. 
Such perfect joy therein I find 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned. 


Father Clark in a late C. E. World 
recommends the garden as an excellent re- 
lief for brain workers. Good. Two birds 
with one stone. A diversion and a help 
for the high cost of living. In their flower 
ted and onion patch every evening let our 
ministers, lawyers, editors, find rest for the 
weary brain and a tonic for the failing 
appetite. 


After deciding on a life pursuit, boys and ~ 
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girls should select a hobby for the leisure 
hour. It will not do to loaf or gossip. 
There are dozens to choose, china, coins, 
old furniture, stamps, cameras, but perhaps 
a hobby that takes you into the open is 
most desirable. Say nature study. Birds. 
Do you know the flicker? Or flowers, 
Do you know the spring beauty? Or rocks. 
Do you know the fossil shell? Or butter- 
flies, insects. Do you know the mosquito 
that bites, for there are fifty species? A 
live hobby will keep you awake, day and 
night. 


_— 
> 





EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 





“It is of the utmost importance that there 
shall be no lowering in the efficiency of our 
systems of education,” says Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, discussing education and the war. 

“Schools and other agencies of educa- 
tion must be maintained at whatever neces- 
sary cost and against all hurtful interfer- 
ence with their regular work except as may 
be necessary for the national defense, which 
is of course our immediate task and must 
be kept constantly in mind and have right 
of way everywhere and at all times. From 
the beginning of our participation in the 
war we should avoid the mistakes which 
some other countries have made to their 
hurt and which they are now trying to cor- 
rect. 

“Tf the war should be long and severe, 
there will be great need in its later days 
for many young men and women of scien- 
tific knowledge, training, and skill; and it 
may then be much more difficult than it is 
now to support our schools, to spare our 
children and youth from other service and 
to permit them to attend school. There- 
fore no school should close its doors now 
or shorten its term unnecessarily. All 
young men and women in college should 
remain and use their time to the very best 
advantage, except such as may find it neces- 
sary to leave for immediate profitable em- 
ployment in some productive occupation or 
for the acceptance of some position in 
some branch of the military service, which 
position can not be so well filled by anyone 
else. All children in the elementary schools 
and as nearly as possible all high-school 
pupils should remain in school through the 
entire session. 

“When the war is over, whether within 
a few months or after many years, there 
will be such demands upon this country for 
men and women of scientific knowledge, 
technical skill, and general culture as have 
never before come to any country. The 
world must be rebuilt. This country must 
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play a far more important part than it has 
in the past in agriculture, manufacturing 
and commerce, and also in the things of 
cultural life—art, literature, music, scien- 
tific discovery. 

“Russia and China are awakening to 
new life and are on the eve of great indus- 
trial development. They will ask of us 
steel, engines, and cars for railroads, agri- 
cultural implements, and machinery for in- 
dustrial plants. They will also ask for men 
to install these and to direct much of their 
development in every line. England, 
France, Italy, and the central Empires 
have thrown into battle a very large per 
cent. of their educated and trained men, 
including most of the young professors 
and instructors in their universities, col- 
leges, gymnasiums, lycées, and _ public 
schools. Their colleges and universities 
are almost empty. The young men who 
would under normal conditions be receiv- 
ing the education and training necessary to 
prepare them for leadership in the future 
development of these countries are fighting 
and dying in the trenches. All these coun™ 
tries must needs go through a long period 
of reconstruction, industrially and in many 
other respects. Our own trained men and 
women should be able and ready to render 
every possible assistance. It should be 
remembered that the number of students 
in our uwniversities, colleges, normal 
schools, and technical schools is very small 
as compared with the total number of per- 
sons of producing age—little more than 
one half of 1 per cent. The majority of 
these students are young men and women 
who are becoming more mature and fit for 
service. The older of the 60,000,000 men 
and women of producing age are growing 
more unfit and are passing beyond the age 
of service. It should also be remembered 
that the more mature the young men who 
volunteer for service in the Army the more 
valuable their services will be. 

“ Therefore a right conception of patriot- 
ism should induce all students who can not 
render some immediate service of great 
value to remain in college, concentrate 
their energies on their college work, and 
thus be all the more ready and fit when 
their services may be needed either for war 
or for the important work of reconstruc- 
tion and development in our own and other 
countries when the war shall have ended. 

“All schools of whatever grade should 
remain open with their full quota of offi- 
cers and teachers. The salaries of teachers 
should not be lowered in this time of 
unusual high cost of living. When possible, 
salaries should be increased in proportion 
to the services rendered. Since the people 
will be taxed heavily by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment for the payment of the expenses 
of the war, teachers should be willing to 
continue to do their work, and do it as 
well as they can, as a patriotic service even 
if their salaries can not now be increased. 
All equipment necessary for the best use 
of the time of teachers and students should 
be provided, as should all necessary in- 
crease of room, but costly building should 
not be undertaken now while the prices of 
building material are excessively high and 
while there are urgent and unfilled demands 
for labor in industries pertaining directly 
and immediately to the national defense. 
Schools should be continued in full effi- 
ciency, but in most instances costly building 
may well be postponed. 

“ During school hours and out of school, 
on mornings, afternoons, Saturdays, and 
during vacation all older children and 
youth should be encouraged and directed 
to do as much useful productive work as 
they can without interfering with their 
more important school duties. This pro- 
ductive work should be so directed as to 
give it the highest possible value, both eco- 
nomically and educationally. For children 
and youth in schools of all grades there 
will be need of more effective moral train- 
ing, and provision should be made for this. 
While the war for the safety of democracy 
is in progress and when it is over there will 
be greater need for effective machinery for 
the promotion of intelligent discussion of 
the principles of democracy, and all that 
pertains to the public welfare of local 
communities, counties, States, and the Na- 
tion. To this end every schoolhouse should 
be made a community center and civic 
forum with frequent meetings for the dis- 
cussion of matters of public interest and 
for social intercourse.” 


<o 


FOUR C’S VS. THREE R’S. 





DELAWARE teacher says that after 

she had labored to impress upon her 
class that the three great necessities for 
human comfort are food, clothing and shel- 
ter one of her boys told her that they were 
“wine, woman and song.” It was against 
such erroneous views on the part of the 
young that Warden “Bob” McKenty 
warned parents of West. Philadelphia in 
one of his pointed, homely talks. To him 
these are the four C’s particularly fraught 
with peril—“ Cards, cafes, cabarets and 
champagne.” Almost simultaneously, Mr. 
Jacob Loeb, president of Chicago’s Board 
of Education, was entertaining the com- 
plaint of a woman member of the board 
that in the selection of teachers less heed 





was paid to the three R’s than to the face 
and form of the applicant for a position. 
“You would think they were filling up a 
musical comedy chorus, instead of seeking 
fit guides for children,” said the remon- 
strant. 

Learning, like beauty, it is own excuse, 
says the Ledger, and children, could they 
realize the value of their instruction to 
them in after life, would separate the sub- 
ject taught from the personality of the 
teacher. But the crude, unexpurgated 
school pupil has not yet reached the stage 
of evolution wherein he devoutly and thank- 
fully takes his arithmetic and history with- 
out considering who the preceptor may be. 
Some of the kindest, most devoted and most 
popular teachers are not much to look at. 
But a teacher never yet lost influence by 
being good to behold. It is possible to keep 
the school child’s attention directed away 
from the four C’s to the three R’s without 
an interdict on youth and beauty in the 
ranks of the teaching profession. 


— 
Br 


STATE TREE PLANTING. 








FIFTEEN MILLION SEEDLINGS NOW GROWING. 





REAT things are now doing towards 
reforestation in Pennsylvania. It 
already owns more than a million acres 
upon nearly all of which in many locali- 
ties trees can be made to grow. The state, 
through its forests, is bringing to matur- 
ity about 72 per cent. of the trees planted 
for reforestation and is adding more than 
1,000,000 trees a year to the State’s de- 
nuded mountain sides. 

From the time the work of reforesta- 
tion was started actively in 1902, by Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock, that eminent pioneer in 
the field of forestry in Pennsylvania, up to 
December 31, 1916, the State department 
of forestry set out 22,000,000 seedlings on 
the State forestry reservations. Figures 
made public by Robert S. Conklin, com- 
missioner of forestry, show that 15,000,000 
of these trees are living, with every pros- 
pect of reaching maturity. Some of those 
planted in the earlier years are now of a 
good size and will be marketable before 
many more years have passed. 

Most of the trees, all of which came 
from the State’s own nurseries, are white 
pine, this species totalling more than I1,- 
000,000 trees of the 15,000,000 now thriv- 
ing. In specializing in this tree the de- 
partment is making a strong effort to re- 
produce much of the virgin forest which 
stood in Pennsylvania a century ago. 

While the State has been planting its 
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22,000,000 trees, private interests have 
planted 3,000,000 seedlings, which also 
came from State nurseries, furnished free 
of charge for reforestation purposes. 
Statistics regarding these trees are not as 
complete as regarding the State’s own plan- 
tations but it is believed that fully 2,000,- 
ooo of the trees are thriving, which would 
make a percentage almost as good as the 
State’s own. 

The State nurseries now have a capacity 
of more than 5,000,000 seedlings per year. 
This year 5,650,400 trees were shipped 
from them for planting. The Asaph nurs- 
ery, Tioga county, sent out 618,000; Clear- 
field, 1,929,700; Greenwood, Huntingdon 
county 622,900; Mont Alto, 1,762,300, and 
several smaller nurseries, 717,500 trees. 


— 
—_ 


NEW RUSSIA AND THE WAR. 








de> a single gesture the Russian peo- 
ple has won its own freedom and 
lifted a heavy burden from the shoulders 
of the Entente. The democratic nations of 
Western Europe have been emancipated 
from the handicap of Czarism and have 
won a new ally—democratic Russia. To 
the nations engaged in the defence of pub- 
lic law against the power of the mailed fist, 
and of the right of the little peoples against 
the ambitions of Weltmacht, it has been 
from the beginning a pain and a drag that 
their necessary partner should be the Rus- 
sia of Polish oppression and Kishiniff mas- 
sacres, the Russia of corrupt and stupid 
bureaucrats, of witch-doctors, and bribe- 
takers and Black Hundreds. For the sake 
of expediency the Western Allies have 
chosen to overlook, but they have not been 
able to forget. The dark forces in Russia 
took good care to thrust the bitter reminder 
upon the conscience of Western Europe 
and of the neutral world. Have the people 
of the United States stopped to think how 
much of the pro-Germanism we deplore is 
not pro-Germanism at all, but anti-Czar- 
ism? If we bear in mind the people in this 
country who have felt the lash of the Rus- 
sian autocracy, Poles and Jews, Finns, Lith- 
uanians, and Russia’s own sons who 
have paid with exile for their dreams of 
liberty, the wonder is that our so-called 
pro-Germanism is not stronger than it has 
shown itself to be. Sympathizers with the 
Allied cause there are by the hundreds of 
thousands who are so only because they 
choose to fix their eyes on France and Bel- 
gium and Servia, and not to see Russia, or 
else to fix their hopes upon the Russia of 
the future. They need no longer try not to 
see. The Russia of the future is here. 
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But it is something more than a spiritual 
cleansing that has come to the cause of the 
Allies. The revolution at Petrograd has 
enormously enriched the issues for which 
the Allies are contending, to such an ex- 
tent as almost to make one forget the 
original objects of the war. Among the 
nations for whose rights the Allies are 
now fighting is Russia herself, a people of 
one hundred and seventy millions, laden 
with potentialities for the world and civil- 
ization beside which Belgium and Servia 
shrink to relative unimportance. The 
preservation and extension of the liberties 
so rapidly won in Russia are now inex- 
tricably bound up with the success of the 
Allies. A German victory now would 
mean the collapse of free Russia. The 
men who have worked the revolution have 
used as their most powerful lever the long- 
ing of the nation for victory. Let defeat 
come, and it means the return of tri- 
umphant Czarism to Petrograd, with or 
without the aid of the Kaiser’s troops. 
That is the startling change in the posture 
of affairs which the events of a few days 
have produced. Only last week it was open 
to millions of men who had no love for 
Germany to wish her success, in the hope 
that German victory would mean the col- 
lapse of Russian autocracy and an Empire’s 
freedom. To-day those who have thought 
only of Russia in the world conflict must 
will it the other way about. If freedom for 
the Russian people is what they desire, they 
must pray for the success of the Allies.— 
The Nation. 


SUBSCRIBING TO THE LIBERTY 
LOAN. 








BY THEODORE H. PRICE. 

HERE are many excellent and com- 
pelling reasons why every one should 

buy the Liberty Loan. It is the patriotic 
thing to do. The investment is absolutely 
safe. The bonds are easily convertible, 
and can always be used as collateral. 
They are convenient. They are exempt 
from all taxes except the inheritance tax. 
They are payable in gold. They are the 
obligations of the richest nation in the 
world, and three-fifths of the present issue 
will be secured by the obligations of the 
European nations to whom $3,000,000,000 
of the $5,000,000,000 that is to be borrowed 
will be loaned. Those who buy them will 
help to win the war and hasten its ending. 
These and many other good reasons for 
subscribing to the loans are being urged 
upon Americans everywhere. There is, 
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however, another reason for subscribing 
that has not been stressed as it might have 
been. This reason is suggested by the fact 
that every issue of United States bonds 
that has been made since 1861 has been 
salable before its maturity at premium or a 
profit on the issue price. This statement 
is probably true also of the issues made be- 
fore 1861, but I have not thought it neces- 
sary to investigate their history, as the out- 
standing debt of the nation prior to that 
year was so small as to be negligible, and 
the $45,000,000 of 6 per cent. bonds sold 
to finance the Mexican War were easily 
disposed of at premiums ranging from 3.02 
per cent. to 4.05 per cent. 

Just why a greater effort has not been 
made to call attention to the profit that a 
purchase of the bonds now offered will 
probably yield is not clear. Perhaps it may 
have been overlooked, or there may have 
been a feeling that an appeal to patriotism 
should not be coupled with the suggestion 
of financial gain. This feeling is a nat- 
ural one, but it is illogical. Although we 
have come to think of it as a sublimated 
emotion or instinct that implies only pride 
and sacrifice, patriotism is the expression 
of intelligent self-interest. It does involve 
a willingness to make sacrifices and even a 
willingness to die for one’s government, but 
this willingness is an unconscious affirma- 
tion of the belief that one’s government is 
worth supporting, and that its citizens and 
their children will be better off if the exist- 
ing institutions are maintained than they 
would be if these institutions were de- 
stroyed. When men cease to believe this, 
their patriotic devotion to their govern- 
ment is at an end; they are then likely to 
become revolutionists and are usually 
called traitors unless and until the revo- 
lution in which they have engaged is suc- 
cessful. 

It is true that loyalty to one’s govern- 
ment has been so glorified that it has come 
to be thought of as spiritual, but it is 
equally true that no government can long 
retain the loyalty of its citizens unless they 
are reciprocally benefited. I am therefore 
unable to see any impropriety in urging 
people to subscribe to the Liberty Loan be- 
cause I believe that it will be a very profit- 
able investment. I will go even further 
and say that I believe that patriotism and 
profit are by no means incompatible pro- 
vided the patriotism is of the intelligent 
kind that selects a good government as the 
object of its devotion. We urge the secur- 
ity of Government bonds and the prompti- 
tude with which the interest on them is 
paid as a reason for buying them. Why 
should we hesitate about calling attention 
to the probability that it may be possible to 





sell them at ten per cent. over the issue 
price within three years or less, in which 
case they would pay nearly 7 per cent. per 
annum instead of 3% per cent.? 

All Americans are supporting the United 
States Government because they verily be- 
lieve that it is the best Government that 
men have as yet devised, and they are 
right. Because it is the best Government 
it is sure to survive, and its strength and 
security are certain to be greatly increased. 
It will emerge from the present struggle 
a creditor of nearly all the Powers of 
Europe and South America, and the people 
of the United States will compose by far 
the richest nation in the world. They will 
number nearly one hundred and twenty 
million. They speak a common language, 
and are for the most part animated by 
the same ideals, one of which is economic 
efficiency. Ninety-three per cent. of them 
can read and write and most of them have 
a fairly good education. In these respects, 
as in many others, they are unique in the 
world’s history, and the material develop- 
ment that will follow a successful war is 
likely to surpass the wildest dreams of the 
most imaginative optimist. In 1896 the 
fear that the United States would demone- 
tize gold, and that other nations would 
follow her example, drove capital to Eng- 
land for investment, and British consols, 
which then paid only 23% per cent., sold at 
113, at which price the yield was only 
about 2% per cent. 

Suppose the fear of a prolonged period 
of paper inflation in Europe should have 
the reverse effect when the war is over 
and foreigners can invest their money here. 
What then would be the value of non-tax- 
able United States bonds yielding 3% per 
cent. and payable in 1932? If in 1918 they 
should sell upon the same basis that Eng- 
lish consols commanded in 1896, they would 
be worth about 113. 

Then, too, the present issue is convért- 
ible into any subsequent issue the Govern- 
ment shall make during the war that bears 
a higher rate of interest. This privilege of 
conversion adds greatly to the value of the 
bond. If the war continues and another 
loan at a righer rate becomes necessary, 
the holder of the bonds now offered for 
sale will get a larger return upon his in- 
vestment. Suppose, however, as is quite 
possible, that the Government should de- 
cide to make interest payable on the next 
issue subject to the income tax. In that 
case the present loan, with the compara- 
tively small amount of United States bonds 
already outstanding and a few other securi- 
ties that are guaranteed free of taxation 
by those who issued them, would be prac- 
tically the only non-taxable investments in 
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the United States, for many lawyers now 
believe that under the income tax amend- 
ment the Federal Government has the 
power to impose an income tax upon the 
interest received on State and municipal 
bonds. This exemption, as measured by 
the differential already established in the 
investment market in favor of non-taxable 
investments, would be worth about 1% per 
cent. per annum. 

On a fifteen-year bond this would be 
equal to a premium of nearly 20 per cent., 
and, while it is hardly to be expected that 
such a premium would be immediately or 
constantly obtainable, it is reasonable to 
assume that as soon as it were known that 
the Liberty Loan would be the last non- 
taxable obligation issued by the United 
States Government it would at once be 
salable at a very handsome profit on the 
price at which it is now offered. It is 
therefore apparent that there is a good 
chance of a substantial profit on subscrip- 
tions to the Liberty Loan whether we have 
an early peace or continued war. If peace 
comes soon, the bonds are almost certain 
to advance sharply. If the war continues 
and further loans are necessary, a higher 
rate of interest or an income tax on the 
next issue will have the same effect. 

The confident expectation that the bonds 
now offered at par will be worth a sub- 
stantial premium shortly after issuance is, 
of course, supported by the recorded quo- 
tations for United States bonds in the past. 
Since 1861 they have always gone to a 
premium on the issue price, and in many 
cases the issue price was above par. The 
5s due in 1865 sold at 127 in 1863. The 6s 
due in 1881 sold at 123% in 1873, which 
was a panic year. The 4s due in 1907 sold 
at 130 in 1889, and another 4 per cent. is- 
sue due in 1925 sold at 139% in IgoI. 
Even the 2s due in 1930 at 109% in 1902, 
and the 4s due in 1925 are worth at the 
time of writing about 106, at which price 
they pay but little more than 3 per cent. 

These prices are not, however, to be 
taken as a guide to the probable value of 
the Liberty Loan. The bonds to which 
they apply all had what is called the “ cir- 
culation privilege.” This means that they 
could be deposited with the Government as 
security for the issuance of National bank 
notes. National banks owning them and 
using them in this way received the in- 
terest on the bonds themselves as well as 
the interest, less taxation and expenses, on 
the bank notes issued while they were in 
circulation. 

This privilege, after allowing for the 
amortization of the premium at which the 
bonds were salable, has latterly been worth 
about 14 per cent. per annum, and has in- 
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creased the market value of the bonds to 
National banks to that extent. The result 
has been that most of the United States 
bonds have come to be owned by the banks. 
On the 15th of November last their hold- 
ings were about $730,000,000 out of a total 
of $973,000,000 then outstanding. The cir- 
culation privilege has made them too high 
for the private investor. He could do 
much better by buying other securities. 
Until three years ago he had no Federal 
income tax to pay, and when it was finally 
imposed it was not onerous. Now, how- 
ever, things have changed. The income 
tax promises to create a very strong pref- 
erence in favor of the Liberty Loan. 

This loan has no circulation privilege. 
It will not be monopolized by the banks, 
It will be widely distributed. It is the 
safest investment any one can make. In 
this country the interest derived from it 
is non-taxable. It will shortly be recog- 
nized as the world’s premier security, and 
as such it will be bought by people of 
wealth everywhere. It will be surprising 
if it does not go to a premium very soon. 
It seems, in fact, almost certain to do so, 
and when it does the patriotism of those 
who subscribe for it at par will have its 
reward in the profit that nearly always 
accrues to those who are patriotic because 
they are intelligent—The Outlook. 

[Two billions of this loan were offered 
and three billions were subscribed for, 
though of course only the two billions can 
be issued.] 


PATRIOTISM AND BABIES. 

OW the strength of the nation is being 
impaired by the conditions which 
make babies sicken and die, and what some 
two thousand committees have done to 
awaken interest in the conservation of the 
youngest citizens, are briefly reviewed in 
a new bulletin on Baby-Week Campaigns 
which has just been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Approximately one in ten of all 
the babies born in the United States dies 
before completing twelve months of life, 
and the Children’s Bureau says: “It was 
once thought that a high infant death rate 
indicated a greater degree of vigor in the 
survivors. Now it is agreed that the con- 
ditions which destroy so many of the 
youngest lives of the community must also 
result in crippling and maiming many oth- 
ers and must react unfavorably upon the 

health of the entire community.” 
Two thousand one hundred communities 
have reported to the Children’s Bureau the 
details of a Baby Day or a Baby Week by 
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which they called attention to the need of 
protecting their babies. Ingenious devices 
for exhibits, new methods of distributing 
pamphlets on baby care, ways in which in- 
formation on local conditions was secured 
and published, and other interesting fea- 
tures from these local reports are described 
in the bulletin as suggestive for those who 
are planning a similar campaign. The 
Bureau says: “Not all of the 2,100 com- 
munities reporting a Baby-Week Campaign 
in 1916 may find it wise to repeat the cele- 
bration in 1917; but the United States in- 
cludes 14,186 incorporated cities, towns, 
and villages, and it is doubtful if among 
the thousands which have never had a 
Baby Day or Baby Week there is a single 
town or village which would not profit 
from such a campaign.” 

Save the children! Many of us are glad 
that we were ever born, but what life can 
there be for us—at least upon this good old 
earth—unless we survive babyhood? Save 
the babies! 


sie 
—<— 


WHAT IS A BILLION? 








HE large sum of money represented by 

the term “a billion dollars,” now be- 
ing so frequently used in the war financ- 
ing of this and other countries, is illus- 
trated by a statement recently made before 
the class in International Trade and Com- 
mercial Geography in the educational de- 
partment of the National City Bank of 
New York. 

“In these discussions of international 
trade,” said the lecturer, “in which we 
must talk in terms of millions and billions, 
it will be important that we get clearly in 
mind the relative value of these two great 
measures of quantity. Let us take a simple 
and familiar subject as a method of deter- 
mining the comparative greatness of the 
two terms, ‘millions’ and ‘billions.’ We 
all know how rapidly an expert counter of 
coin will manipulate them. The Treasury 
experts will count 4000 silver dollars in an 
hour and keep it up all day long; but that 
is their limit. Working eight hours a day, 
then, an expert counter of coins will count 
32,000 silver dollars in a day, but how long 
will it take him, at that rate, to count a 
million dollars? Thirty-one days. But 
that is only the beginning of the measure- 
ment of great figures for if this same man 
were to go on counting silver dollars at 
the same rate of speed for ten years he 
would find that he had only counted 100,- 
000,000 of them and that to count a billion 
dollars would require 102 years of steady 
work at the rate of eight hours per day 
during every working day of the 102 years. 


| 








So when I begin to talk to you of billions 
of dollars in the measurement of our com- 
merce or that of the world please remem- 
ber that a billion is a thousand times as 
much as a million. 

“ Another illustration of the large num- 
ber represented by the term ‘billion’ is 
found in the fact that 1,000,000,000 silver 
dollars laid down in a line, each coin touch- 
ing its neighbors preceding and following 
it, would form a line sufficient to stretch 
virtually around the world, the exact num- 
ber of silver dollars required to form a 
continuous line equal to the earth’s cir- 
cumference at the equator being 1,052,000,- 
000. 

“Tt is only within a comparatively re- 
cent date that the United States became a 
billion-dollar country. Speaker Reed 
coined this phrase, ‘The United States has 
become a billion-dollar country,’ when 
somebody complained of the fact that a 
certain Congress, of which he was then 
Speaker, had appropriated more than a 
million dollars for Government expenses 
during its two years of existence, but no 
single year now passes in which appro- 
priations do not exceed a billion dollars. 
It was only in the year 1892 that exports 
of domestic merchandise from the United 
States first crossed the billion-dollar line, 
by 1911 they exceeded two billions, in the 
calendar year 1914 were three billions, in 
1915 three and one-half billions, and in 
1916 nearly five and one-half billions. The 
money in circulation in the United States 
first crossed the billion-dollar line in 1881, 
but was two billions in 1900, three billions 
in 1908, four billions in 1915 and $5,415,- 
000,000 on May I, 1917.” 


_ 
te 





GOOD READING IN THE HOME. 





OES it matter whether or not there is 
reading matter in the home? Does 

it matter whether the reading matter that 
is in the home is good, bad, or indifferent? 
Yes indeed, it does matter. Reading 
matter in many a home has been a “ savor 
of life unto life,” and in other cases “a 
savor of death unto death.” Many a boy 
and girl have been started toward good- 
ness and usefulness, and many others to- 
ward badness and worthlessness, by what 
they read at home. A book or a paper may 
start one toward Heaven, or toward hell. 
Yes, it does matter, dear parents, what 
kind of reading you have in your home for 
your boys and girls—and for yourselves, 
too! One very impressive instance of the 
elevating and ennobling influence of a boy’s 
reading on the character and life of the 
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future man, is that of the great American 
preacher and pastor, Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
the successor of the mighty Spurgeon in 
London, as the Baptist Advance relates it. 

The father of A. C. Dixon was a farmer- 
preacher in the South, who continued his 
ministry to a great age, serving one church 
in North Carolina for fifty-six years. 
“During his ministry he held many meet- 
ings that proved to be great revivals, and 
organized sixteen churches. On one of 
his visits to his son in New York this 
farmer-preacher supplied the pulpits of a 
leading church in Brooklyn. It is said the 
brethren were delighted and crowded 
around him praising him because he quoted 
so much Scripture. The sermon created 
so much interest that the Brooklyn Eagle 
sent a reporter to interview him. In the 
course of this interview he was asked as 
to the books he had studied, and he said 
that his library consisted of the Bible, 
hymn book, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and Spurgeon’s sermons. 

“Tt turns out now that the son of this 
preacher states that Spurgeon’s sermons 
read by him as a boy, under God, made him 
a preacher. And now the country boy, son 
of the North Carolina farmer-preacher, is 
a successor to the great London preacher 
as pastor of the Tabernacle Church and is 
having a remarkably successful ministry, 
and is recognized as a great pulpit orator 
and successful soul-winner in two conti- 
nents. 

“Now suppose that father had put in 
his library the light, flippant, irreligious, 
love-making, sentimental, sensuous stuff of 
this Twentieth Century, would the son have 
found time and inclination for Spurgeon’s 
sermons? And if he had not fed on this 
good food, but had lived on the trash that 
leaves souls lean and minds without holy 
purpose would the son have been the stal- 
wart Christian man he is in the world, in- 
fluencing men for good? 

“ And if the reading of Dixon influenced 
his life, will not the reading of my child 
do the same? How much attention, then, 
should I, you or the other fellow, pay to 
the reading matter that comes into our 
homes?” 

This is only one of unnumbered instances 
of the saving power of good reading in 
the home. On the other hand, who can 
number the lives that have been misdirected 
and wrecked in moral disaster, through 
the influence of light, trashy, exciting, cor- 
rupting books and periodicals in the hands 
of children in the home? Parents who 
neglect this matter will not be held guilt- 
less. 





KEEP THEM AT SCHOOL. 


Y THE very terms of the universal 
service law the youth of the land 
who are still in the secondary and prepara- 
tory schools and in the first years at college 
are excused from the military tasks that 
are to fall on the shoulders of those a 
little more mature. With this as the text 
it ought to be clear that the primary duty 
of schoolmasters and parents is to keep 
these future men and women of educa- 
tion and special training at school. To 
yield to a certain unreasoning demand that 
the regular courses or exercises shall be 
abandoned, and that the school functions 
and all those things that make for disci- 
pline and character be thrown overboard, 
is not the counsel of common sense either 
for the moment or for the future. Indeed, 
the country, as the stress of war falls on 
the present and the coming years, will need 
more than ever the intensive service of 
those who have been more rigidly schooled 
for the next five years, since civilization 
rests upon the mechanical and scientific, 
the mental and spiritual equipment, which 
cannot be too broadly developed to suit the 
needs of the time. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to learn that 
two such sterling schools as the Hill 
School, at Pottstown, and Blair Academy, 
at Blairstown, believe emphatically that 
the schools that are preparatory to col- 
leges and to the higher technical institu- 
tions should keep at it. It is almost in- 
credible that any other counsel should have 
been suggested or should be suggested now. 
There may, of course, be various practical 
workings out of extra curricula duties, 
such as farm work, and the determination 
of the place of military training in school 
and out of it may very well occupy the 
immediate attention of the masters. But, 
if anything, the cry should be that those 
not of military age should be given more 
schooling and not less. Hence the folly 
of the long, useless, wasteful fallow of an 
overlong vacation in all schools at this 
time may well come up for practical dis- 
cussion, not only in connection with the 
possibility of widening the work of the 
various summer camps, but in connection 
with work in the various schools them- 
selves in city or country. For if the deans 
of the medical school agreed unanimously 
with the army and navy chiefs that it was 
incumbent on the medical schools to con- 
tinue at work in order that the future sup- 
ply of equipped doctors should not be in- 
terfered with, the higher schools must fol- 
low the same course in the field of general 
education. 
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If this be done, if the preparatory mas- 
ters impress on their pupils and, what is 
more important, on the parents, that the 
thing to do is to make sacrifices if neces- 
sary not only to keep the boys in school, 
but to increase the enrollment during the 
war, the country will be well served. As 
any number of college presidents have 
pointed out, the very complexities of mod- 
ern war, as well as of modern civiliza- 
tion in times of peace, call for the most 
varied attainments on the part of the edu- 
cated. Hence whatever unavoidable inter- 
ruption of college classes the need of 
special service in the field may make, if 
the colleges strain a point in keeping all 
departments going and the schools but keep 
to their tasks and are not led into a too 
hysterical abandonment of their proper 
work, the future in the educational field 
will be secure. It is for this security of 
the future, in every phase of it, that all 
are, or ought to be, working. The slogan 
of the hour, therefore, should be: Keep all 
at school under tenser discipline, scholastic 
and military; meet the issues by strength- 
ening the preparatory training, not by 
weakening or abandoning it to the supposed 
immediate needs in other directions.—Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


_— 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT. 








TRANGE as it may seem, sparsely 
settled rural communities often fight 
against the things which are for their own 
good. A striking statement of this phase 
of the rural] problem is found in Extension 
Bureau Circular, No. 2, of the University 
of North Carolina, July, 1916. In this is- 
sue Prof. E. C. Branson declares: 
“Everywhere in thinly settled country re- 
gions we find people here and there who 
are suspicious, secretive, apathetic, and un- 
approachable; who live in the eighteenth 
century and preserve the language, man- 
ners, and customs of a past long dead else- 
where, who prefer their primitive ancient 
ways, who are ghettoed in the midst of 
present day civilization, to borrow a phrase 
from President Frost. They are the crab- 
like souls described by Victor Hugo in Les 
Miserables, who before advancing light 
steadily retreat into the fringe of darkness. 
People like these abound in Clinton and 
Franklin counties, New York, where an 
eighth of the native white voters are illit- 
erate, in Aroostook county, Maine, where 
nearly a fifth of the native white voters 
can not read their ballots or write their 
names; in Windham county, Connecticut, 
where a seventh of the voters are illiterate. 
Windham, by the way, lies midway be- 





tween the academic effulgence of Yale on 
the one hand and of Harvard on the other. 
You can find within the sound of college 
bells anywhere what we found the other 
day in a field survey that took us into 
every home in a mid-state county in North 
Carolina—a family of whites, all illiterates, 
half the children dead in infancy, and 
never a doctor in the house in the whole 
history of the family. 

“ All the ages of race history and every 
level of civilization can be found in any 
county or community, even in our crowded 
centers of wealth and culture. We need 
not hunt for eighteenth century survivals 
in mountain coves alone.” 

And yet the only remedy for such con- 
ditions is the education of these peoples. 
Let there be light! 


ii 
ae 


STUNNED BY IDEA OF ETERNITY. 








N the German town of Dusseldorf, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
there lived a little boy named Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi. His father was the head 
of a prosperous mercantile establishment, 
and Friedrich, who was gifted with an 
eager, inquiring mind, was afforded the 
best educational advantages. By the time 
he was eight years old he was a student of 
philosophy and religion, and one day he 
surprised the members of his family by 
giving vent to a terrible shriek, after which 
he fell on the floor in a faint. A physician 
was called in, and the youngster was re- 
vived. Asked to explain his malady, which 
was apparently due to fright, the trembling 
lad explained that the idea of eternity and 
immortality had struck him so clearly and 
forcibly that he was stricken with an awful 
terror. He explained, sobbingly, that the 
perspective of infinite duration was more 
than he could bear to contemplate, and that 
annihilation seemed equally terrible. 

The physician urged that the boy be re- 
strained from further theological and meta- 
physical speculations, and be forced to take 
part in play and games more suited to one 
of his tender years, but that was easier 
said than accomplished. Little Friedrich 
“just had to think,” but for years he was 
subject to emotional storms of a severe 
nature. The perusal of Kent’s work on 
the proofs for the being of a God gave 
him such violent palpitations of the heart 
that he was under medical care for days. 
Later in life he was able to overcome this 
tendency, but he often declared that if he 
should yield to it instead of avoiding it, a 
few successive shocks would kill him. It 
was to be expected that such a boy should 
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become a philosopher, and he ranks among 
the greatest thinkers of eighteenth century 
Germany. He based his philosophy on 
faith, on “a riddle he believed in, but 
strived in vain to guess,” and declared that 
every attempt at philosophical demonstra- 
tion led to atheism. 





THE MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON TO RUSSIA. 





N his note to the new Russian govern- 
ment President Wilson has made clear 
the situation, and declares against the Ger- 
man plan to restore the old conditions that 
existed before the war. Not the least 
subtle paragraph of this masterly docu- 
ment, says the Philadelphia Ledger, is the 
one in which he strikes to the heart of the 
political situation in Germany. “ The war 
has begun to go against Germany,” says 
President Wilson in no uncertain phrase, 
“and in their desperate desire to escape 
inevitable ultimate defeat those in author- 
ity in Germany are using every possible 
instrumentality, are making use even of 
the influence of groups and parties among 
their own subjects to whom they have 
never been just or fair or even tolerant, to 
promote a propaganda on both sidés of 
the sea which will preserve for them their 
influence at home and their power abroad, 
to the undoing of the very men who are 
using.” 

This keen and candid statement, coupled 
with the daring generalization in another 
paragraph that “the status quo ante, out 
of which this iniquitous war issued forth, 
must be altered in such fashion as to pre- 
vent any such hideous thing from happen- 
ing again,’ sums up the case against Ger- 
many and foreshadows the future policy of 
liberalism. There must be a change in the 
form of German liberalism. German lib- 
eralism, once in control of a democratic 
form of government, will be ready and 
able to arrange a just peace with the allied 
democracies. The cue for allied liberalism, 
then, is to appeal to and strengthen German 
liberalism. “The day has come,” says 
President Wilson, “to conquer or submit. 
If the forces of autocracy can divide us, 
they will overcome us. If we stand to- 
gether, victory is certain.” The word is 
ostensibly spoken for Russia, but it may 
well be accepted and taken to heart wher- 
ever men are undermining the true issues 
by loose thought and selfish or short- 
sighted action. The international order is 
to be changed, the world is to be remade, 
but first the enemy of society must be de- 
stroyed. The time for change is not now, 





with the enemy at the gate. The house 
yaaa divided against itself, will 
fall. 

The world is to be remade—this noble 
promise breathes through the message 
which America sends to Russia, a hopeful 
analysis of present tendencies, a sound 
forecasting of inevitable events, an ideal 
which is the only practical solution. “No 
people must be forced under sovereignty. 
No territory must change hands except 
for the purpose of securing life and lib- 
erty. No indemnities must be insisted on 
except payment for manifest wrongs. No 
readjustments of power must be made ex- 
cept to secure the future peace of the 
world. And then the free peoples of the 
world must draw together.” Here is a 
charter for a new and better international 
dispensation. No war has ever before 
been fought in this spirit. No peace has 
ever before been made in this spirit. 
Never before have the free peoples risen 
from end to end of the world to defend 
their institutions and liberties. Never be- 
fore have they been able to bring to bear 
upon society a single purpose, awakened 
intelligence and a democratic faith. In 
justice,- vision and integrity, the world is 
to be remade. The following is the full 
text of this historic message, which was 
delivered to the Russian Government by 
Ambassador Francis at Petrograd: 


FULL TEXT OF THE GREAT MESSAGE. 


In view of the approaching visit of the 
American delegation to Russia to express 
the deep friendship of the American people 
for the people of Russia, and to discuss 
the best and most practical means of co- 
operation between the two peoples in car- 
rying the present struggle for the freedom 
of all peoples to a successful consumma- 
tion, it seems opportune and appropriate 
that I should state again, in the light of 
this new partnership, the objects the United 
States has had in mind in entering the 
war. 

Those objects have been very much be- 
clouded during the past few weeks by mis- 
taken and misleading statements, and the 
issues at stake are too momentous, too tre- 
mendous, too significant for the whole 
human race to permit any misinterpreta- 
tions or misunderstandings, however slight, 
to remain uncorrected for a moment. 

The war has begun to go against Ger- 
many, and in their desperate desire to es- 
cape the inevitable ultimate defeat, those 
who are in authority in Germany are using 
every possible instrumentality, are making 
use even of the influence of groups and 
parties among their own subjects to whom 
they have never been just or fair or even 
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tolerant, to promote a propaganda on both 
sides of the sea which will preserve for 
them their influence at home and their 
power abroad, to the undoing of the very 
men they are using. 

The position of America in this war is so 
clearly avowed that no man can be ex- 
cused for mistaking it. She seeks no ma- 
terial profit or aggrandizement of any 
kind. She is fighting for no advantage or 
selfish object of her own, but for the lib- 
eration of peoples everywhere from the 
aggressions of autocratic force. 

The ruling classes in Germany have be- 
gun of late to profess a like liberality and 
justice of purpose, but only to preserve the 
power they have set up in Germany and 
the selfish advantages which they have 
wrongly gained for themselves and their 
private projects of power all the way from 
Berlin to Bagdad and beyond. Govern- 
ment after Government has, by their in- 
fluence, without open conquest of its ter- 
ritory, been linked together in a net of 
intrigue directed against nothing less than 
the peace and liberty of the world. The 
meshes of that intrigue must be broken, 
but cannot be broken unless wrongs already 
done are undone; and adequate measures 
must be taken to prevent it from ever again 
being re-woven or repaired. 

Of course, the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and those whom it is using for 
their own undoing are seeking to obtain 
pledges that the war will end in the restora- 
tion of the status quo ante. It was the 
status quo ante out of which this iniquitous 
war issued forth, the power of the Imperial 
German Government within the Empire, 
and its widespread domination and in- 
fluence outside of that Empire. That 
status must be altered in such fashion as 
to prevent any such hideous thing from 
ever happening again. 

We are fighting for the liberty, the self- 
government and the undictated develop- 
ment of all people, and every feature of 
the settlement that concludes this war must 
be conceived and executed for that pur- 
pose. Wrongs must first be righted, and 
then adequate safeguards must be created 
to prevent their being committed again. 
We ought not to consider remedies merely 
because they have a pleasing and sonorous 
sound. Practical questions can be settled 
only by practical means. Phrases will not 
accomplish the result. Effective readjust- 
ments will; and whatever readjustments 
are necessary must be made. 

But they must follow a principle, and 
that principle is plain. No people must 
be forced under sovereignty under which 
it does not wish to live. No territory must 
change hands except for the purpose of 








securing those who inhabit it a fair chance 
of life and liberty. No indemnities must 
be insisted on except those that constitute 
payment for manifest wrongs done. No 
readjustments of power must be made ex- 
cept such as will tend to secure the future 
peace of the world and the future welfare 
and happiness of its peoples. 

And then the free peoples of the world 
must draw together in some common 
covenant, some genuine and practical co- 
operation that will, in effect, combine their 
force to secure peace and justice in the 
dealings of nations with one another. The 
brotherhood of mankind must no longer be 
a fair but empty phrase; it must be given 
a structure of force and reality. The na- 
tions must realize their common life and 
effect a workable partnership to secure 
that life against the aggressions of auto- 
cratic and self-pleasing power. 

For these things we can afford to pour 
out blood and treasure. For these are the 
things we have always professed to desire, 
and unless we pour out blood and treasure 
now and succeed, we may never be able to 
unite or show conquering force again in 
the great cause of human liberty. The day 
has come to conquer or submit. If the 
forces of autocracy can divide us, they will 
overcome us; if we stand together, vic- 
tory is certain and the liberty which vic- 
tory will secure. We can afford then to 
be generous, but we cannot afford then or 
now to be weak or omit any single guar- 
antee of justice and security. 


ain 
—_ 


“TO WHERE BEYOND THESE 
VOICES—” 


SPEAKER before the Art Alliance 

says that the raucous, grating voices 
of actors and actresses in the “legitimate ” 
and in vaudeville have repelled many pa- 
trons in favor of the moving-picture 
houses, where the film flows on in silence 
except for the sounds of accompanying in- 
struments. 

Americans are, as a rule, not sufficiently 
sensitive to the quality of the speaking 
voice. That is a mild indictment. Re- 
peatedly on the street, in the shops, aboard 
the trolley, in places of public and private 
entertainment, even at teas and receptions, 
one sees women who are lovely as long as 
they do not speak. With their first words 
illusion is shattered. The impression of 
culture is destroyed. 

Sometimes women who sing sweetly are 
found to speak harshly. They have given 
much thought and care to the lyric utter- 
ance; they have been thoughtless and care- 
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less in the matter of the ordinary use of 
the voice. A tithe of the expense and 
trouble given to the art of song would cure 
the worst faults of enunciation, Many a 
young girl spends a great deal more on 
dress than she can afford in order to dis- 
guise herself as a lady. She gives herself 
endless disquietude in order to keep up 
with the dictates of fashion. But tothe mode 
of utterance which signalizes good breed- 
ing she is indifferent. She will sing slang 
recklessly. She will telescope her syllables 
and decapitate her words without compunc- 
tion. The moment she begins with her 
“Say, listen?” one trembles for the as- 
sassination of the king’s English. Ain’t 
it awful, Mabel? 

It is indeed a dreadful shock to hear a 
young woman demurely pretty exclaim, 
“Aw  gwan! Quitcher kiddin’!” or 
“Cmawn up t’naight, ’fy’ain’t got nuthin’ 
t’'do,” or “I gotcha, Steve!” or “ Whadda 
ya take me fer?” or “Fer the luvva 
Mike!” The stage is much to blame for 
the vogue of slipshod and ungrammatical 
diction. The text of most of the popular 
songs is pointlessly defiant of grammar. 
The singers and actors often affect a 
strident nasality for footlight use which 
they discard with their cosmetics and their 
costume. If actors and actresses find that 
they are putting to flight a public of sensi- 
tive ears, they are likely to reform.— 
Ledger. 





STEVENS AND BURROWES. 





A UNIQUE FEATURE OF MEMORIAL DAY. 





NTERESTING exercises of public 
school boys and others were conducted 
at the grave of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens in 
Shreiner’s Cemetery and where the re- 
mains of Thomas Henry Burrowes, the 
great organizer of our common school sys- 
tem, repose in St. James’ graveyard. This 
is a Memorial Day custom which is grow- 
ing in importance as it reveals in a tan- 
gible way to the pupils the real facts con- 
nected with our school development. The 
Boys’ Band, under the direction of Captain 
John Fiero and Prof. Thorbahn, rendered 
the musical selections. The address of Dr. 
Harvey B. Work, superintendent of public 
schools, was as follows: 

“Tt is appropriate that on this National 
Memorial Day, a day commemorating the 
deeds and sacrifices of those who have 
labored to protect our national life, you 
should gather at this tomb, and pay tribute 
to the life and services of this great man. 
Thaddeus Stevens. 

“We are apt to think that in time of war 
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the soldier is the man who renders service 
to his country. We honor the men who 
enlist to fight, who go to the firing line, 
who face shot and shell, endure privation 
and hardship in the open campaign, or face 
disease in the field camp, but we should not 
forget that much as we admire the cour- 
age of these men there are others who 
serve their country in other capacities as 
well as those do. It is true that there 
must be men behind the guns but there 
must be other men behind these men who 
are behind the guns. This has been true 
in every war and it is, as you all know, 
particularly true in the great war now go- 
ing on. 

“Thaddeus Stevens was not a soldier. 
You are not here to commemorate any 
deed of his done on the battlefield. So 
far as I know, he never saw a battle. Per- 
haps the reason that he was not a soldier 
was that he was too old to go into the 
army when the war came. You see he was 
born in 1792 and was therefore 69 years of 
age when the war began. Not many men 
become soldiers at that age. But he was 
in Congress at that time and a very promi- 
nent man there. He became chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and it was in 
that position that he did his great work for 
the war. 

“War takes money. Soldiers must be 
paid, they must be clothed and fed, they 
must be cared for when they are sick, 
they must be transported from place to 
place wherever the changing front of 
battle or campaign may require, and they 
must be kept constantly supplied with guns 
and ammunition, with the arms with which 
they make battle. Armies consume great 
quantities of material of all kinds. The 
government must buy and pay for this ma- 
terial, and the Ways and Means committee 
of the House of Representatives must 
study out the plans by which to get money 
for these expenses. On the chairman of 
that committee, therefore, falls a great 
burden of work. This was the work that 
Thaddeus Stevens had to do, and for the 
four long years of the Civil War he la- 
bored incessantly to provide the funds to 
carry on the war and to preserve and pro- 
tect the credit of the nation. Without the 
work which he and men like him did the 
war could not have been prosecuted to a 
successful conclusion. Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan and Meade and Reynolds and 
a host of other generals directed the ar- 
mies, planned campaigns, and fought 
battles, but behind the generals and their 
armies, was a great president, and behind 
the president was the great Secretary of 
War, Edwin M. Stanton, a great secre- 
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tary of the treasury, Salmon P. Chase, and 
a great leader in the House of Represen- 
tatives, Thaddeus Stevens, and _ behind 
them were yet the people of the Union 
who furnished the money, and made the 
munitions, or went as soldiers to the battle 
lines. 

“So must it be in every war. There is 
no one who is not affected by it in some 
way or another. Each has his part to do. 
No one can be neutral when his own na- 
tion is in war. No cme can say, “I'll take 
no part in this, it’s not my affair. I’ll go 
about my own business and those who 
want to fight, may, but none of it for me.” 
We are now at war, and we are all at war. 
We cannot all go to the trenches but we 
can all render some service. The man of 
wealth can buy bonds which is one way 
that the government employs to secure 
money to carry on the war; the manufac- 
turer by using his plant to make muni- 
tions of various kinds; the skilled work- 
man by giving freely of his skill in pro- 
ducing those munitions; the farmer in 
planting his crops for food and tending 
them so as to secure the largest harvests; 
men of courage and physical vigor by en- 
listing in the military and naval forces for 
service in the field of war; physicians and 
nurses in caring for the sick and wounded. 
All render a necessary service for the na- 
tion. And everyone should endeavor, in 
some way or another, to do something that 
will help to prosecute this great war into 
which we are now entering to a successful 
conclusion, so that the rights and liberties 
of men may be preserved and secured. 

“That is the lesson that I would point 
you to today, standing as we do by the 
grave of this man who, a civilian, literally 
wore out his life in the service of his coun- 
try in its time of peril and war. “ Being 
dead he yet. speaketh,” and his word is, 
“Stand by your country now. Stand by 
her unflinchingly, loyally. Stand by her 
old and young, rich and poor, man and 
woman, boy and girl. Seek the line of your 
duty, find your task, and do it. Contribute 
your part that the flag and nation, going 
forth to war for humanity’s sake, shall 
not come home until it can come home in 
the glory of a mission triumphantly ac- 
complished.” 


AT THE MEMORIAL TOMB OF DR. BURROWES. 


The band played “ Adeste Fideles” after 
which “taps” was sounded. The proces- 
sion then moved to St. James’ Church- 
yard where similar exercises were con- 
ducted, the speaker being Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. He said in part: 

“Boys, Dr. Work has told you of Thad- 
deus Stevens, that man of granite, who was 








after Abraham Lincoln himself the mighti- 
est force in Washington during the four 
long years of the Civil War. Henry Wat- 
terson used to say of him that he “was the 
House of Representatives” during that 
crucial time from 1861 to 1865. 

“Twenty-five years before that, he and 
Thomas H. Burrowes and Joseph Ritner 
were known as “the triumvirate of Penn- 
sylvania.” They were near friends in 
those days and near friends to the end. In 
the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson, 
the last great effort of Mr. Stevens’ public 
life, he sent for Dr. Burrowes to come to 
him at Washington and for days they dis- 
cussed the case and the points to be made 
by the prosecution. I was then associated 
with Dr. Burrowes on The School Jour- 
nal and was much interested in his account 
of this visit to Washington. 

This memorial tomb before which you 
stand was erected in grateful memory by 
many thousands of that vast number whose 
lives have been better—more happy, more 
useful for this man’s life and work. 

Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes organized the 
common school system—when Secretary of 
State under Governor Joseph Ritner from 
1835 to 1838—under the act of 1834, 
framed by Samuel Breck and amended by 
himself and others to make it a working 
statute. While in office he visited nearly 
every county in the state in the interest 
of the schools, driving about in his gig, a 
two-wheeled vehicle of those days, meeting 
school directors everywhere, explaining the 
new law everywhere, and urging and se- 
curing its adoption. 

When he left the office of Secretary of 
State, at the close of Governor Ritner’s 
administration, he was known far and wide 
as the foremost advocate of the common 
schools in Pennsylvania. And until his 
death more than thirty years after, he was 
justly so regarded. He was the leading 
member of the Lancaster School Board for 
many years after the adoption of the sys- 
tem, and it was largely through his in- 
fluences that Lancaster opened her high 
school in 1849, one of the first in the state 
after Philadelphia. This was my first un- 
dying obligation to Dr. Burrowes. For 
my father sent me to this good school in 
1850, and I did not leave it finally until 
fifty-six years thereafter. 

Other great work also, that grows in 
ever-increasing value and importance as 
the years go by he was called to do—and 
he did it, seeing more clearly as he grew 
older that it was his appointed work. As 
he wrote on taking the Presidency of 
Pennsylvania State College, then about to 
close its doors: “ Approaching the close of 
a life given up without seeking it to the 
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cause of public education in Pennsylvania, 
we find ourself here in a new position, 
one not only full of suggestions for the 
future but of cause to look back on the 
past in a new light. For years the con- 
sciousness has been growing upon us that 
a power beyond self-will has been guiding 
our educational career.” 

On the north wall of this church, within 
a few yards of where we are standing, 
there is a noble tablet of black Irish 
marble to the memory of Dr. Burrowes. 
The next space on the wall to the east, 
shows a tablet to the memory of Bishop 
Samuel Bowman, for nearly thirty years 
the beloved rector of this parish. These 
good men were intimate friends for an or- 
dinary life-time. Between these tablets 
there stands a window of striking design 
and warm, rich color effects in heavy glass, 
to the memory of a lady who gave her in- 
tense life to the work of the school room. 
The legend beneath, traced in opal glass 
framed in by sapphires, “Suffer Little 
Children,” was the animating spirit of her 
useful life. It is a rare group of me- 
morials to three remarkable people, com- 
mending their example and perpetuating 
their memory. It was my blessed fortune 
to know them all. The black tablet, in 
fine contrast with its polished surface, 
bears this full inscription in burnished 
gold: 

“In memory of those immortal dead who 
live again in minds made better by their pres- 
ence.” 

In grateful memory of Thomas Henry 
Burrowes. 

16 Nov. 1805: 25 Feb. 1871 


A man of immense faith, unselfish en- 
thusiasm, wise counsel, broad learning, 
high courage, resolute purpose, rare fore- 
sight and great executive ability, whose 
privilege it was to confer upon his kind 
such wide and evergrowing benefaction, 
through his service to the state, as has not 
been surpassed since the time of William 
Penn. At thirty years of age he was Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth under Gover- 
nor Joseph Ritner from 1835 to 1838. He 
there put into successful operation the 
Common School System of Pennsylvania, 
thus linking his memory with the cause of 
General Education inseparably, and with 
the unperishable lustre of a noble fame. 
For more than thirty years he was the one 
man in his native State conspicuous above 
all others in her Educational councils. He 
was twice Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; he organized the system of Sol- 
diers’ Orphan schools; he wrote the Nor- 
mal school law; he founded the Pennsy]l- 
vania School Journal, and, at the time of 
his death, he was president of the Penn- 
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sylvania State Agricultural College. To 
no man now living does Pennsylvania owe 
so great a debt of gratitude. For ten years 
he was a vestryman of this parish, and his 
mortal remains lie buried in the adjoining 
churchyard. 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


The world would not, and did not rate 
Dr. Burrowes a successful business man. 
But what magnificent success attended and 
follows—and must ever follow with grow- 
ing reach and power—upon the work of his 
strong life! He was a dreamer, it is true, 
but often—as some one has well said, 
and as his life shows again—‘“it is the 
dreamer that lives forever while the mere 
toiler dies in a day.” Does he know the 
lines to Greatheart to be true that are en- 
graved on the other side of this tomb? 
And wisest they in the whole wide world 

Of hoarding till bent and gray; 

For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 

Is what you have given away. 


aie 
—>_— 
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A LETTER FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY TO HIS 
SON AT SCHOOL, 





My Dearest Boy,—There is a matter 
which gave me much uneasiness when you 
mentioned it. You said you had put into 
some lottery for the Derby. 

Now, all this is bad, bad, nothing but 
bad. Of all habits, gambling is the one I 
hate most, and have avoided most. Of all 
habits, it grows most on eager minds. 
Success and loss alike make it grow. Of 
all habits, however much civilized men 
may give way to it, it is one of the most in- 
trinsically savage. Historically, it has been 
the peace excitement of the lowest brutes 
in human form for ages past. Morally, it 
is unchivalrous and unchristian. It gains 
money by the lowest and most unjust 
means, for it takes money out of your 
neighbor’s pocket without giving him any- 
thing in return. It tempts you to use what 
you fancy to be your superior knowledge 
of a horse’s merits—or anything else—to 
your neighbor’s harm. 

If you know better than your neighbor, 
you are bound to give him your advice. 
Instead, you conceal your knowledge to 
win from his ignorance; herze come all 
sorts of concealments, dodges, deceits. 

Before I thought seriously at all I found 
myself forced to turn my back on race- 
courses, not because I did not love to see 
the horses run—in that old English pleas- 
ure, taken simply and alone, I can fully 
sympathize—but because I found that I 
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was tempted to bet, and that betting 
tempted me to unworthy company. 

I hope you have not won. I should not 
be sorry for you to lose. If you have won, 
I should not congratulate you. If you wish 
to please me, you will give back to its 
lawful owners the money you have won. 
If you are a loser in gross thereby, I will 
gladly reimburse your losses this time. As 
you put it in, you could not in honor draw 
back till after the event. Now you can 
give back your money, saying you under- 
stand that your teacher and your father 
disapprove of such things, and so gain a 
very great moral influence. 

Recollect always that the stock argu- 
men is worthless. It is this: “ My friend 
would win from me if he could, therefore 
I have an equal right to win from him.” 
Nonsense! The same argument would 
prove that I have a right to maim or kill 
a man, if only I give him leave to maim 
or kill me if he can and will. 

I have spoken my mind once and for all 
on a matter on which I have held the same 
views for more than twenty years, and 
trust in God you will not forget my words 
in after-life. I have seen many a good 
fellow ruined by finding himself one day 
short of money, and trying to get a little 
by play or betting—and then the Lord have 
mercy on his simple soul, for simple it will 
not remain long.—Your loving PATER, 


> 


AS A FATHER SEES IT. 








WHAT CAN I DO FOR MY BOY WHEN HE GOES? 





the brilliantly lighted lobby of the 
Shoreham last night one quiet man 
had a look upon his face that was different. 
Government officials were there; visitors 
from foreign lands; officers in uniform; 
elaborately gowned women; but this one 
face told a story that the other faces could 
not tell. For the man himself was over 
here from the trenches for a bit of service, 
and his eyes were not on the scene around 
him. 

“T want to go back as soon as I can,” 
he said. “I must go back. Why, do you 
know that five of my boys have gone within 
a few days, and I cannot stand it not to be 
with the others. It isn’t often in a life- 
time that a man is so wanted as over there, 
and I mustn’t miss a day. The boys who 
have lived two years in the mud are lonely, 
and this present push is terrible. I must 
get back!” 

That was the Rev. John Kelman, of 
Edinburgh, whom I heard preach in his 
great church four years ago, and in whose 
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study I sat one evening with a group of 
university students until nearly midnight, 
while the brilliant John Kelman discoursed 
from his favorite low seat by the open 
fire. And now for him it is mud, and 
wounded and dying boys at the front,— 
lonely boys they are, whose need was tug- 
ging so at his heart. 

It’s going to be like that with many, yes, 
with thousands of our American boys before 
long, unless the conflict is in some way 
halted soon; but we cannot count upon that 
for we are urged to prepare for a long 
struggle. And there are already men of the 
States, who, like John Kelman, will lay 
down great pastorates at home, and min- 
ister gladly to the boys in camp and field 
and trench, 

But what can you, father or mother at 
home, do for your boy when he goes,— 
yes, before he is ready to go? You used 
to pack his picnic box for him when he 
was a little chap, and you'll do many a 
little service for him now, as you did then. 
But this isn’t a picnic at all. It’s different. 
It isn’t even a comfortable study and an 
open fire, and the play of untroubled con- 
versation, and some light refreshments be- 
fore the evening is over. Not at all. It’s 
a lone, grim job, and a picnic outfit won’t 
do. 

Before the boy goes he needs to have 
the backing that you’ve been giving him all 
along gathered up into pocket size, where 
he can stow it away for easy reference, 
mud or no mud, and varied breeds of shells 
notwithstanding. It’s encouraging when 
you know you really can do this incredible 
thing, for you can, very easily. And this 
is the way of it. 

A boy who until the war orders went 
out used to sit at his wireless o’nights and 
hear the Western world talking to him, 
learned how to carry a small Testament in 
his pocket. He came to like the idea. 
Right beside his wireless instruments you 
might see his Bible any time. While he 
was able to bring into his room the talk of 
ships at sea, the hum of the night’s big 
news, the chat of the weather sharks about 
the next day’s chances for rain or shine, he 
didn’t neglect before he turned in each 
night the chapter in the little book that 
gave him bigger messages than ever came 
in over his aerial. And so much did he 
come to see what that little pocketbook of 
treasures would do, that he began to give 
away similar copies to other fellows who 
would agree to carry them, and read a 
chapter a day. You see what this means. 
He offered himself to the government for 
wireless service. He isn’t old enough to 
go as yet; but what if he should? He’d 
carry the best bit of his outfit in his pocket, 
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and the summing up of all that his father 
and mother have ever tried to teach him 
about life. 

Then there’s his brother, a college man. 
Would a college man, in training now for 
hospital or ambulance service, really care 
to have in one of his pockets and always 
carry that little Book? Well, this one be- 
gan to do that very thing some time ago. 
And he’s kept it up. Not only that, but 
he’s brought to his father a lot of cards 
from fellows in his college to whom he has 
suggested the idea, and they signed their 
names to the little purpose cards, got Tes- 
taments, and now, studying, drilling, driv- 
ing cars, digging, camping, along goes the 
little Testament. What is that going to 
mean to the boys when they go away on 
what isn’t a picnic, and where they'll have 
special chances to be lonely,—or worse? 

The father-heart and the mother-heart 
are sure to go with the boy who enlists or 
is drafted. And if either father or mother 
can just get the boy into the way of carry- 
ing a pocket Testament and reading a chap- 
ter a day, don’t you see what it will mean 
when the boy himself gets into the thick of 
things, in any capacity? 

One American mother still young,—she’s 
only eighty years old—has been traveling 
in Scotland and England with her boy who 
has been giving his life for some years 
now to the winning of souls through the 


pocket Testament idea. Just as the closing | 


paragraphs of this little article are getting 
into place, comes a letter from that pocket 
Testament evangelist, George T. B. Davis, 
in which he writes: “Since coming to 
Scotland [about two years ago] more than 
60,000 soldiers have been enrolled in the 
Pocket Testament League, and received 
Testaments; and more than 36,000 have 
marked ‘A. C.’ in the corner of their 
League enrolment cards, thus signifying 
that they accept Christ as their personal 
Saviour.” What a record that is! 
Wouldn’t you like to start the plan with 
that boy of yours right now? You’ve read 
the stories of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Norton’s 
great work among the Belgian soldiers, and 
you'll be helping that along by your pray- 
ers and your gifts, if you haven’t done so 
already. And now for our boys—for your 
boy—you can do the same kind of work. 
If you want all the details, will you write 
to the Pocket Testament League, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
you'll learn how to go about it,—how to 
get the Testaments, how to use them, how 
to have a part in making your own boy a 
center of evangelism among the fellows 
with whom he will live in whatever service 
he undertakes ?—Sunday School Times. 
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PERILS IN CAMP AND BARRACKS. 


SAFEGUARDS WHICH FATHERS AND MOTHERS 

HAVE THE RIGHT AND DUTY TO DEMAND. 

HIS article, signed by “a mother of 
sons” appeared in The Philadelphia 
Ledger of June 5th. Are these things true? 
If so, the Nation should know it promptly 
and every effort be made to protect our 
young men from this horrible curse, worse 
than death. Says the writer: 

“The mothers of the country are called 
upon not only to place no obstacles in the 
way of enlistments but to show their loy- 
alty by urging their sons to respond at 
once to the call of the Government. 

“Tf to die by a clean bullet for the 
cause of democracy were the worst that 
could happen to their sons, American 
mothers might consider this call with the 
heroic promptness of the Spartan women, 
but before the battles come the camps and 
the barracks. Mothers have the right and 
the duty in behalf of the race to ask what 
conditions will surround their sons while 
awaiting the call to action. The medical 
profession in Europe is aghast at the social 
diseases that have been permitted to spread 
through the great armies at the front. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the men will re- 
turn home afflicted with loathsome diseases 
which will be transmitted to their children 
to the third and fourth generation. Suf- 
ferers from ordinary infectious diseases 
are quarantined: typhoid, diphtheria and 
tuberculosis are scientifically treated, but 
the social diseases, which carry with them 
far more appalling consequences, are left 
to spread unhindered. 

“Tt is childish in this age of the world 
to say that it is impossible to prevent pros- 
titution in camps. General O’Ryan gave 
a successful demonstration last summer 
that men can be kept as clean morally and 
physically in camps as in their homes. He 
said in his report: 

“In the New York Division we had 
19,000 officers and men. By careful moral 
prophylaxis and the rigid enforcement of a 
regulation prohibiting officers and men 
from using or having in their possession 
beer or liquor in any form, this unit made 
a record of freedom from venereal infec- 
tion that probably has never been ap- 
proached in the history of an army. 
Guards were posted over houses of prosti- 
tution and no soldiers were allowed to visit 
such places. Within three weeks after our 
arrival the last of these places had been 
driven from our sector.” 

Another general, on being asked to fol- 
low General O’Ryan’s example, is re- 
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ported to have said, with a sneer, “ We 
are not running a Sunday school in this 
camp.” The mothers of the country have 
the right to know which type of general 
is to be in control of the camps in which 
their sons are to be stationed. For the 
first time in history mothers know enough 
and have courage enough to ask that their 
sons who go out to serve their country 
shall be safeguarded from moral and phys- 
ical contagion. Various organizations, both 
of men and women, are ranging themselves 
behind this request. No woman in the 
country, certainly no wife or mother, can 
afford to be unrepresented in these ranks. 


a 





FARMERS SHOULD HAVE BEES. 





7. United States Department of Agri- 
culture sends out the warning that 
there is likely to be a shortage of sugar in 
the United States in the near future, and 
therefore all the honey is needed that can 
be produced. It is therefore urged that 
more bees be kept and that apiaries already 
established be increased. It will be pos- 
sible to market in Pennsylvania every 
ounce of honey that can be produced in the 
State. This should so far as possible be 
sold direct to the consumer. The bee 
keeper is entitled to a fair price for his 
honey and he can get this and still supply 
the consumer at a reasonable price. Bul- 
letins on bee culture have been issued by 
the United States government. Informa- 
tion concerning them can be had by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Those who have their bees in box hives 
should at once investigate the modern mov- 
able-frame hive. With this hive it is pos- 
sible to manipulate the bees so as greatly 
to increase the crop. It must be remem- 
bered that this hive will not be any better 
than a box unless the bee keeper studies 
the business and gives the bees prompt and 
intelligent attention. In box hives it is im- 
possible to give bees the right care. Those 
who already have their bees in movable 
frame hives should do their utmost to pre- 
vent excessive swarming. Except in cases 
where it is desired to increase the apiary, 
swarming should be entirely prevented 
so far as possible. In no case should more 
than one swarm be permitted to issue from 
a colony. If a swarm does issue, place it 
in a hive in the exact location of the parent 
colony and move the parent colony to a new 
place. They can later be united if desired. 
Remember that swarming during a honey 
flow decreases the crop. The bees must be 
given plenty of room in which to store 
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their honey. If one supper is allowed to 
become full before another is added, the 
crop will be cut in two. 

It is best to buy bees locally to avoid 
danger in shipping. If they are not of the 
desired race queens may be obtained by 
mail from breeders. Italian bees are rec- 
ommended for all purposes. The Depart- 
ment does not sell or distribute queen bees 
or colonies of bees. Lists of nearby 
breeders may be had on request. 

Bees need in spring plenty of stores, 
plenty of room for brood rearing and plenty 
of protection. Swarming during a honey 
flow is undesirable because it reduces the 
crop. See Farmers’ Bulletin 503 for meth- 
ods of control. Will be sent free by United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. During a 
honey flow bees should be given plenty of 
storage room. Neglect of this may lose 
half the crop. Bees need protection from 
cold and wind in all parts of the country 
in which the winter temperature is often 
as low as freezing. See Farmers’ Bulletin 
695 for methods. Comb honey (in sec- 
tions) should be produced only from white 
honeys and when the honey flow is rapid. 
Chuck or bulk comb honey is unsuited for 
any market except the local one. 

The successful bee keeper is he who 
studies his bees and is prompt with his ma- 
nipulations. Beekeeping is not a paying busi- 
ness for the shiftless bee keeper. The 
specialist bee keeper is the most desirable 
from the standpoint of the industry be- 
cause the smaller holder usually has not 
sufficient interest to work. There is no 
reason, however, why a few colonies of 
bees will not be profitable, provided the 
owner gives them intelligent care. It is 
impossible to keep bees with profit in box- 
hives or “gums.” The use of movable- 
frame hives cannot be urged too strongly. 

It does not pay to cultivate any plant for 
bees. There is plenty of nectar available 
in almost every community. If at any 
time bees are short of stores, feed a syrup 
made of granulated sugar. Do not let the 
bees starve, as they often do in neglected 
apiaries in winter. The office of the State 
Zoologist of Pennsylvania has charge of 
apiary work for the state. Mr. George H. 
Rea has just been appointed as bee-keeping 
adviser in this office, and will devote his 
entire time to assisting Pennsylvania bee- 
keepers. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. G. Sanders, Economic 
Zoologist, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the coming season meetings of bee- 
keepers will be held in many localities, and 
the office will assist beekeepers in every 
way. 
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THE WAR AGAINST WAR. 





Dr. Edward O. Sisson, Idaho’s state 
commissioner of education, has a schol- 
arly patriotic address which he is deliver- 
ing with fine effect. In it are sentences 
like these: 

“Tn all the history of mankind this is 
the first war against ‘war,’ and our entry 
into the struggle seals it as such. Prus- 
sian militarism is the hideous convulsion 
of the ‘war’ idea, we trust its dying 
spasms—which thrusts into the horrified 
face of mankind the naked and shocking 
truth of what war really means when per- 
fected by its worshipers—the Nietsches, 
Treitschkes, Tirpitzs, Hindenburgs, and 
their masters and breeders, the Hohenzol- 
lerns. 

“The civilized world long fooled itself 
with the pretty phantasms of international 
law and the rules of war, and dreamed 
that civilized warfare was noble and al- 
most humane. The rape of Belgium, the 
dying shrieks of drowned women and chil- 
dren, the scuttling of unwarned hospital 
and relief ships, the maniac shattering of 
century-old memorials of man’s love of 
beauty and devotion to God—the poison- 
ing of the-life of friendly peoples with 
spies and dynamiters—if these are im- 
provements on savage warfare, God pity 
the world when war is fully civilized! 
These are, however, the inevitable result 
of logic and science applied to war; the 
end certainly is not yet, for we know that 
gas bombs may be supplemented by germs 
of all the fatal and horrible diseases, as 
soon as this new method can be properly 
scientized and mechanized. Let no man 
be so simple as to think of any scruples 
checking the Prussian hand at this and a 
thousand yet undreamed deviltries. We 
know now for the first time in history how 
infinitely modern civilization will add to 
the horrors of what a plain soldier of 
the humanest war in history called hell. 

“Treaties from now on are to Hohen- 
zollerns and their ilk, ‘scraps of paper.’ 
This was the first clear glimpse of the 
cloven hoof; all alone it would be enough 
and too much; all alone, without any 
rapine or man stealing or slaughter of the 
innocents, that phrase was enough to ex- 
pose the truth concerning the German war. 
If that is to win, then there can be only 
one kind of world—a ‘ Deutschland Ueber 
Alles,’ a Kaiserlich and Koeniglich uni- 
versal despotism, in which all but true Ger- 
mans would be ‘Menschen Britter Klasse’ 
humans of the third class, somebody’s 
faithful subjects—did I say all but true 
Germans? False, utterly false! Say, 





rather, all but junkers and war bullies and 
foot-lickers. 

“Do not be misled by arguments based 
on German science, music, art, efficiency, 
invention adn the like. Prussian militarism 
is free from even the suspicion of having 
contributed to any of these; it has levied 
upon some of them tribute for its own 
ends. This is a ‘holy war,’ if there ever 
was or could be such. ‘A war that is not 
good enough to fail in is not good enough 
to fight in,’ some one has said. That is a 
heart-searching thought.” 





ON THINKING AWAY FROM 
OURSELVES. 





HERE is an ever-present risk of im- 
mersing ourselves in the minor con- 
cerns of existence and forgetting the cen- 
tral purport of living. In every man is 
the tendency to move in an orbit of self, 
to keep in the groove wherein his feet 
were originally set and to look to the 
ground sooner than to the far horizon or 
to the sky in the upward thought that we 
call prayer. Each man believes his own 
problem extraordinarily abstruse, and for 
lack of the will or the power to observe 
the case of others each is likely to assume 
that he is peculiarly unfortunate. Since 
the war began we have talked of this 
speaker or that article as “bringing the 
war home to us,” but we are still a far 
cry from realizing its horror or our duty. 
Considering the centuries of training the 
race has had, it is still stupendously unsym- 
pathetic and unimaginative. People are 
tucked away in hospitals, and in the rush 
of the days we forget them; the weak are 
crushed to the wall ir the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest, and if we inquire 
about them at long intervals we think we 
have done well. 

It seems our task to learn to think away 
from ourselves, to launch out, to go ex- 
ploring, to start something new and 
strange, to entertain ourselves at a surprise 
party now and then, to acclimatize new 
ideas. We plant onions and potatoes; let 
us also cultivate the garden of ideas and 
opinions, formulated not on prejudice and 
not on shop-worn superstitions, but on ac- 
curate learning. You cannot read all the 
books there are or know all the people, but 
you can be perpetually studying and in- 
quisitive and unappeased. Study may take 
you to the bank of a running brook or the 
floral heart of a meadow as well as to the 
fumes of a laboratory, or the decimal 
places of a table of logarithms, or the divi- 
sions of a slide rule, or curves plotted on 
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little blue squares. How can anybody’s 
conceit survive the sense of all there is to 
learn? How can atheism—under any name 
—outwit the stars and explain away the 
sun? How can you and I be content to 
play the mole and the bat in a world so 
magnificent and so miraculous and so in- 
complete ? 

It has spelt salvation to men battling 
for their spiritual lives when they realized 
at last why they were put on earth. They 
thought as children it was all fun, and that 
elders and the rules enforced by elders 
were only for vexatious interference 
with the scheme of “delight and liberty.” 
Then as they grew they found they were 
linked with all mankind in an interdepend- 
ence so implicit that one who interrupted it 
for a selfish end committed a crime. A 
man cannot snatch at the immediate satis- 
faction of his own first impulse, for it 
might give pain. He must take the point 
of view of the other person. He is bound 
not to think for himself only. This identi- 
fication of ourselves with the interest of 
others—this transplantation even out of our 
own teeming trouble, our misfortune, our 
impotence, into the service of the world 
that needs help always, everywhere, is the 
last and the hardest thing we do. Toward 
altruism all education moves. We are 
taught that we may serve—and he who 
rules best serves most.—Ledger. 


— 


RESISTING THE TENDENCY TO 
SPEND MONEY. 








CERTAIN father has devised a rather 

novel plan to develop resisting power 
in his boys. Knowing the value of self- 
control, especially in money matters, he 
gives each boy a weekly allowance with 
the stipulation that it must be carried in 
the pocket during the week, and only half 
of it spent. One boy receives twenty cents 
each week. If he produces a dime at the 
week end, he gets another twenty cents; 
if he doesn’t he gets only a dime. The 
other boy receives a dime and must pro- 
duce a nickel to get another dime. There 
is thus a constant opportunity to spend, but 
a constant incentive to save—to resist. It 
may be that the reward spurs them on, but 
the fact remains that this father is de- 
veloping resisting power in the boys that 
will stand them in good stead in after 
years, 

There is merit in this plan, for the 
greatest achievement any man can make is 
to conquer himself; to overcome his nat- 
ural tendencies and correct his inherent 
weaknesses. “Know thyself” is a good 











motto; but before you can command your- 
self, you must know yourself—get a grip 
on yourself and learn to say “no” to your- 
self. 

One of the most common weaknesses is 
self-indulgence—gratification. It may be 
gratification of an appetite, passion, love of 
dress, amusement, or what not, but it 
springs from the same root, lack of self 
control. Children manifest this weakness 
in many ways—bursts of passion and un- 
ruliness, but especially in the childish 
desire to find pleasure in the spending 
of money for little gratifications, particu- 
larly candy. Many a merchant makes a 
living from this trait in children, and many 
parents foster it by too free indulgence in 
pennies with no “strings” on them. A 
dime to the average child does not mean 
two nickles, or ten pennies, but two sodas. 
Money has value only as it buys some- 
thing. 

The boy who gets all the spending money 
he wants will develop spending tendencies 
that will last through life. A certain 
western youth came East years ago for 
his health. His father was generous and 
allowed him plenty of money. He bought 
his candy by the nickel’s worth, and a 
single mouthful cost a cent. He came 
East again in later years, for pleasure, 
and paid ten dollars to see a prize fight. 
It was the fruition of his early indul- 
gences. 

Even though children are compelled to 
work for their spending money, doing 
chores and little jobs, if they are allowed 
to spend freely with no restraint, it were 
better they did not work, for the good re- 
sults of their industry are negatived by the 
bad results of their spending. To earn 
simply to spend is not so wholesome a 
proposition by far as to earn to acquire. 

Numerous plans and schemes have been 
devised to teach children thrift, such as 
the penny banks, school savings banks, 
stamp saving systems, and the like, but if 
it is easy to spend after the money is 
once saved, the whole process is defec- 
tive. We all had our penny bank, and 
how we did “touch” everyone who 
touched us! We rattled the pennies in 
glee, shook them out to count and put them 
back, broke the bank when we went broke, 
and sometimes had a riot of spending when 
we lost our self-control. But why prac- 
tice self-control for a little time, only to 
lose it and discount all the previous good 
work? The father of these boys seeks to 
make self-control a lasting proposition. 

You can’t spend what you do not have. 
Money in his pocket burns. It is easy to say 
“no” to some alluring window or appeal- 
ing advertisement when you have no money 
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with you; but when the purse is full, how 
hard to turn away! You can’t go if you 
haven’t the price of a ticket; but how much 
better to stay at home when you have the 
price of a ticket with you! To carry 
money around and be able to say “no” to 
the many opportunities that appeal to you 
to spend is to develop character, resisting 
power, reserve and strength. It means 
that you know yourself and can conquer 
yourself. But until you are strong enough 
to say “no” and stick to it, you had better 
let the bank do the resisting for you, for 
this is what banks are for. You can’t 
spend money while it is in a bank. 


_— 


HOW OLD ARE YOU? 








Never in the history of this country has 
this question been of such vital interest to 
so many people as on June 5, 1917. Never 
before has the United States Government 
been so deeply interested in knowing the 
exact ages of the young men of the land. 
So that never before has the public mind 
been so ready to grasp the great importance 
of complete birth registration. In ordi- 
nary times, as the years go by and prob- 
lem after problem is taken up and settled, 
our civilization grows; and the more rap- 
idly these problems are taken up and settled 
the more rapidly this civilization grows. 
In ordinary times the continual demands 
upon our attention first by one problem and 
then by another easily explains the tempo- 
rary sidetracking in so many states of the 
problem of complete birth registration. It 
is not because the people believe birth reg- 
istration unimportant, but the problem has 
simply been crowded to one side until a 
more favorable day. 

When the story is told of the American 
arrested in London as a German spy, un- 
able to obtain a birth certificate because 
his birth had never been recorded and be- 
cause the doctor had died, but finally saved 
by the discovery of an old letter which told 
of his birth, the people grasp the point and 
agree that births should be registered; but 
as the story relates to’: somebody far away, 
somebody unknown, and probably never 
heard of before, the point is soon forgotten 
and no wave of strong public opinion is 
ever really started. So too the statements 
that birth records are needed to improve 
men of voting age, to establish old age 
pensions and pensions for the children of 
soldiers, to establish rights of inheritance, 
to determine how efficiently the states are 
protecting the health of the children, and 
to determine who is entitled to the protec- 
tion of our Flag—these statements are too 
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apt to be treated as old axioms which call 
for no immediate reform. 

The need for complete birth registra- 
tion is recognized but the inertia of the 
people still prevails. Thus in ordinary 
times the problems of civilization are 
settled slowly, but not so in time of war 
or after great catastrophes. Then the 
emergency or bitter experience brings quick 
results. And to-day—this war call for the 
registration of our young men brings home 
the need of birth records to every com- 
munity and to almost every family in the 
United States. 

Can you prove that you are under 21 or 
over 31, or must you forever be suspected 
of having falsified your age? Surely on 
this day the need of complete birth regis- 
tration is evident to all. May we not hope 
that this call for the registration of all men 
between the ages of 21 and 31 will awaken 
the people from their lethargy and lead at 
once to this forward step in our civiliza- 
tion—the registration of every birth. If 
you are interested and wish to know how 
to obtain better birth registration in your 
state write to the United States Census 
Bureau. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 








BULLETIN from the office of the 
State Department of Health at Har- 
risburg contains the following from Dr. 
Dixon, the Commissioner of Health: 
’ Upon the health of every man, woman 
and child depends our national defense. 
Let us, therefore, stop to realize the neces- 
sity of laying the foundation for the temple 
of peace. This structure must be made up 
of individual units strong and resistful ta 
invasion. This strength depends largely 
upon the assimilation of proper foodstuffs. 
Last week’s letter was a warning ty our 
fellow citizens against the overeating of 
potatoes—an indigenous tuber of America 
sometimes called the “Irish potato.” To- 
day attention is called to the fact that 
starchy foods are more quickly and thor- 
oughly digested in the secretions of the 
glands of the mouth than in any other part 
of the digestive system. The digestion of 
starch always begins with the saliva. The 
proper mastication of starchy foods de- 
pends upon their being held in the mouth 
long enough to permeate them thoroughly 
with ptyalin. If the starch is swallowed 
without being saturated in the mouth it 
passes on through the stomach proper into 
what might be called the second stomach, 
where its digestion is again taken up, but 
there is no substance like the secretions of 
the mouth. 
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The expert chemists are constantly test- 
ing the commercial substances sold as di- 
gestive agents, yet I never heard of any of 
them that would compare in digestive 
strength with the saliva of the mouth. 

The important lesson to maintain health 
in youth and old age is the proper digestion 
of the starchy foods by mixing them up 
with the saliva in the mouth and not swal- 
lowing them down until that takes place. 
This will produce the chemical condition 
necessary for it to be taken up and circu- 
lated through the body and give strength 
to it along with that given by meats, beans 
and fats. 

The following represents some of the 
starches to be well masticated and mixed 
with the saliva before swallowing: Pota- 
toes, corn, rye, hominy, rice, white bread, 
toast, macaroni, bananas, crackers, all 
cereal breakfast foods, tapioca, arrow root, 
sago, buckwheat, barley and parsnips. 


siiiiie 
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LATIN, HISTORY AND GRAMMAR. 


_ should the spirit of mortal be 
proud, when he reflects that William 
D. Lewis, principal of the William Penn 
High School, expressed in uncompromising 
terms his condemnation of the time-hon- 
ored curriculum in use in the high schools, 
which includes Latin, history and formal 
grammar. These, Mr. Lewis thinks, belong 
to the junk heap! He quotes a sentence of 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, which 
is sensible enough, but which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, has no bearing whatsoever 
upon Mr. Lewis’s postulate which demands 
the discarding of history to the junk heap. 

The passage in question, on the contrary, 
states that “history is vital or dead to 
the child according as it is or it not pre- 
sented from the sociological standpoint. 
Simply as the past there is no motive for 
attending to it. The ethical value of his- 
tory teaching will be measured by the 
extent to which past events are made the 
means of understanding the present.” 
All of which is by no means a suggestion 
that history should be consigned to the 
“junk heap;” far from it; only that history 
shall be taught intelligently. The inference 
is that to history one should turn to under- 
stand the present and that viewed in this 
light it is most valuable if not indispensable. 
The fact is that no opinion of contemporary 
events that is not based upon the solid 
foundation of an understanding knowledge 
of history is worthy of any reasonable per- 
son’s consideration. The indifference to 
history which seems to prevail at the pres- 
ent time may be held responsible for the 











innumerable views and opinions published 
that are not worth reading and for the end- 
less worthless books that encumber the 
booksellers’ tables. There is one curious 
contradiction in Mr. Lewis’s present posi- 
tion with regard to the question he has 
again raised—for again and again he has 
protested against dropping the college pre- 
paratory course from the curriculum in the 
William Penn High School. That course 
necessarily includes Latin, history and 
formal grammar. This is another weak 
point in Mr. Lewis’s professional utterance. 
He contends that “we learn to speak and 
to write by speaking and writing—not by 
rules.” Alas, that is quite true—much too 
true! That is the reason why the speech 
and the writing of so few are worth read- 
ing. How many books in a month’s output 
are there the perusal of which gives pleas- 
ure? The subject may be of interest. If 
so, you will cast a cursory glance at the 
book’s contents, gather a few statistical or 
other facts and gladly drop the volume be- 
catise the English in nine cases out of ten 
is crude or rough, even if it is not frankly 
ungrammatical. 

What I wish to know is whether the 
advocates of the new curriculum of purely 
vocational training—that is, having in view 
the development of a child’s earning 
power at the expense of his thinking facul- 
ties and individuality—realize the full de- 
terioration of our language and literature 
that must follow. Has this country ever 
known such dearth of great men—thinkers 
and statesmen—as has become patent since 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
introduced the elective system? We have 
astute politicians, but where are our mature 
statesmen? Where are our great writers, 
our great thinkers? Alfred E. Stearns, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, writing on “Some 
Fallacies in the Modern Educational 
Scheme,” says: 

“Doctor Eliot opens up a big question 
when he says: ‘The men who since the 
nineteenth century began have done most 
for the human race are the men of science, 
the artists, the craftsmen.’ This may be 
true of the limited period specified. It is 
not true in the history of the human race 
as a whole. In spite of all science to make 
life more comfortable and pleasant in 
recent years, we could more readily and 
with less disaster to the human race part 
with these benefits than we could with 
those less tangible possessions which lie 
largely within the realm of ideas, which 
through the centuries have molded and 
lifted humanity and have been given to us 
by the world’s great philosophers and 
thinkers. One thing is clear: The admirers 
of Doctor Eliot, and they are many, will 
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ever be grateful that he was trained and / to share any bigger thing. No, I’m not 


his marked ability developed under the old 
order rather than the new.” 

To this I may add a reminiscence of an 
evening spent at the Contemporary Club 
some time ago, when Doctor Eliot spoke 
on some educational subject. His beauti- 
fully polished language, smooth, liquidly 
flowing, expressing his trained thought, 
was in such contrast to the crude, inelegant 
mode of expression of the younger man 
who followed him—and, alas! was a teacher 
of literature, educated under the elective 
system, but utterly untrained—that I went 
home saddened by the chasm that yawned 
between the two. I then had a vision of 
what was ahead and of how beauty and 
the ideals of a polished, intellectual society 
would disappear from our American life. 
—Cor. Philadelphia Press. 


— 


THE CHALLENGE. 


| ae three days Phyllis watched with a 

constantly growing wonder. On the 
fourth she cornered Sarah Ruth as she was 
clearing the upper hall. 

“TI can’t stand it one moment longer!” 
she declared. “If you don’t satisfy my 
curiosity you will have a case of nervous 
prostration on your hands. Sarah Ruth, 
how in the world do you know so many 
people at the ends of the earth? Do you 
like housework now? And, Sarah Ruth 
Osborn, don’t you want to go to college any 
more?” 

“The answer,” Sarah Ruth replied, “is 
Miss Joanna Chesley.” 

“T asked you a polite question,” Phyllis 
retorted. 

Sarah Ruth laughed softly. “It was two 
years ago when you were here, wasn’t it?” 
she said reminiscently. “And I was about 
as rebellious and unhappy as anyone could 
be. Of course I had the children, and 
deep down in my heart I knew that they 
were my duty, not college. But I per- 
suaded myself that daddy could get some 
one to take care of them and give me my 
chance. I hated housework. And I had 
great dreams of what I could do when I had 
an income. Then Miss Joanna came for a 
visit. She hypnotized me until one day I 
poured it out to her. And then she gave 
me the hardest blow of my life. 

“*No, you wouldn’t,’ she said bluntly, 
‘If you had an income you wouldn’t do 
anything with it.’ 

“Why not?’ I gasped. 

“*Because you don’t share the things 
you have,’ she retorted, ‘and anyone who 
isn’t sharing what she has can’t be trusted 











going to tell you what or how. You've got 
a mind somewhere about you. Use it.’” 

Sarah Ruth’s eyes were dancing now. 

“TI was mad,” she confessed; “ hopping 
mad! It lasted three days. Then I took 
up the challenge. I was making blackberry 
jam, but thinking a lot more about what 
Miss Joanna had said than about the jam, 
when suddenly I remembered something 
she had mentioned once about jellies for 
sick people. I marched into her room with 
four glasses. 

“You can have them for your old sick 
people, but you’ll have to take them home,’ 
I said.” 

“What did she say?” Phyllis asked. 

“She said, ‘Good for you, Sarah 
Ruth!’” 

Sarah Ruth sprang from the window 
seat, pulled Phyllis to the end of the hall 
and threw open a closet door. Inside was 
a miniature county fair—preserves and 
canned vegetables, a rag rug, holders, sev- 
eral yards of tatting, flower seeds, rolls of 
silk scraps, doll clothes, jigsaw puzzles and 
a flower box. 

“The children have caught the fever, 
too, you see. Miss Joanna helped us find 
places for things at first, but she soon gave 
us orders to go ahead ourselves. It’s won- 
derful the way things and people fit in. 
Phyllis, I haven’t thought of college for 
five months, not once!” 

“T believe you, Sarah Ruth,” Phyllis re- 
plied. 


_— 
——_ 


KING COPPER. 








I am Copper, King of the Metals. I was 
discovered in earliest antiquity and was the 
first metal to be generally used by man- 
kind. I have been given credit by his- 
torians for having been probably the most 
important factor in bringing man from the 
savage to the semi-civilized state. I occur 
in nearly all parts of the world and am 
used more widely than any other metal ex- 
cept, perhaps, iron. I am the most useful 
of the near-precious metals, being utilized 
in nearly every industry and having more 
than 400 different distinct uses. I hide 
myself in the bowels of the earth and in the 
mountains, and those who find me are boun- 
teously rewarded. The world’s oldest 
mine, the Rio Tinto, which dates from 100 
B. C., is a copper mine, and the world’s 
greatest dividend-paying mine, Calumet and 
Hecla, which has paid its stockholders a 
total of $132,900,000, is a copper mine. I 
am indispensable to modern civilization. 
Without me the use of electricity would be 
greatly limited. In other words, there 
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would be practically no electric transporta- 
tion or electric lighting, and the telegraph 
and telephone would not exist in their 
present perfection. I am needed in ever- 
increasing quantities and, except for a few 
comparatively short periods of depression, 
there has never been enough of me to 
meet the world’s demands. No satisfactory 
substitute for me has ever been found. 
am both a war metal and a peace metal. 
I have been used in immense quantities in 
the present war, and much of me that was 
taken from reserve supplies must be re- 
placed following the war. I will probably 
be more necessary during the period of re- 
construction than I have been during the 
war. I am not only the metal of the past, 
but of the future, which will be even more 
than the present an electrical age. New 
uses will be found for me and I shall re- 
main throughout the ages, King of the 
Metals.—“ Markets.” 


THE SUPERHUMAN LIFE. 








BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 





SON of Sir Oliver Lodge was killed 
in the war. His father has been led 
by his son’s death to write a volume bear- 
ing his son’s name “Raymond.” It is in 
three parts: the first, a biographical sketch 
accompanied by letters from the son; the 
second, an account of séances in which 
communications are believed by Sir Oliver 
Lodge to have been received from his de- 
ceased son; the third, a philosophical con- 
sideration of the grounds of Sir Oliver’s 
belief in “the hypothesis of continued 
existence in another set of conditions, and 
of possible communication across a bound- 
ary, . .. a hypothesis which has been 
gradually forced upon the author—as upon 
many other persons—by the stringent 
coercion of definite experience.” 

I wish that the third part of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book might be published separately. 
It is an admirable statement from the scien- 
tific point of view by an eminent scientist 
of the spiritual philosophy in contrast with 
the philosophy of materialism. One may 
accept this philosophy, as I do, without 
accepting the conclusions which Sir Oliver 
Lodge reaches respecting communication 
between the living and the dead. The es- 
sential spirit of this philosophy may be 
indicated in a brief statement. 

A traditional college joke is furnished 
by the student’s answers to two philosoph- 
ical questions:: 

“What is mind?” “No matter.” 

“What is matter?” “Never mind.” 
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The last might almost be taken seriously 
as the answer of materialism to the ques- 
tion, “ What is life? Never mind: nowhere 
in nature or in man is there adequate evi- 
dence of mind.” Mr. Huxley defines edu- 
cation as the instruction of the intellect 
in the laws of nature, in which phrase, he 
says, he includes men and their ways as 
well as things and their forces. ' Material- 
ism would strike out this explanation of 
the laws of nature. Man it considers to 
be only a form of material things, and the 
ways of man only a phase of material 
forces. One of the representatives of this 
philosophy has said that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. An 
“Unknown Friend” who once came to me 
for counsel expressed this materialistic 
philosophy in a sentence when he told me: 
“T used to believe that every word in the 
Bible was the word of God, but now I do 
not know whether there is a God in the 
world or a soul in my body.” 

This materialistic philosophy, Sir Oliver 
Lodge affirms, has no longer any standing 
among scientific thinkers. It may be 
doubted, he says, whether materialism as 
a philosophy exists any longer, in the sense 
of being sustained by serious philosophers. 
It is true that a few physiological writers 
of skill and industry continue to advocate 
what they are pleased to call “ scientific 
materialism.” They desire to show that 
the universe is one, and so they desire to 
believe that mind and matter are simply 
different aspects of the same physical 
energy. But nothing, says the author, is 
gained by denying one part of the universe 
for the sake of showing that the universe 
Life is not a form of energy. It exerts no 
force and does no work; but it directs 
energy, and thereby controls the arrange- 
ment of matter. The energy of a coal which 
propels a ship across the Atlantic is some- 
thing very different from the engineer’s 
control of that energy, and it is the engi- 
neer’s control which makes the voyage 
possible. Life is not like the locomotive 
which runs a railway train, but like the 
general manager. Life enters into battle 
with a walking-stick, and the guns are fired 
according to its orders. It discriminates 
between friend and foe, and this dis- 
crimination is something which laws of 
physics cannot explain. 

This control of physical energy exists 
not merely in man. It is in the animal; it 
is in the plant. They both show guidance, 
direction, control, directed to a definite end. 
“A bird grows a feather, and a bird builds 
a nest. I doubt if there is less design in 
the one case than in the other.” The exist- 
ence of this superhuman life in the uni- 
verse directing its energy to a predeter- 
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mined end is not to be denied because we 
cannot see the life itself but only the effect 
of this life. “A colony of bees, unused to 
the ministrations or interference of man, 
might puzzle itself over the provision made 
for its habitation and activities, if it had 
intelligence enough to ponder the matter. 
So human beings, if they are open-minded 
and developed enough to contemplate all 
the happenings in which they are con- 
cerned, have been led to recognize guid- 
ance; and they have responded to the per- 
ception by the worshipful attitude of re- 
ligion.” 

When this directing and controlling 
power is withdrawn, whether from the 
plant, the animal, or the man, death en- 
sues. And when it is thus withdrawn the 
activity of physical and chemical forces is 
left uncontrolled, and dissolution of the 
body, whether of plant, animal, or man, in- 
evitably follows. But this dissolution of 
the body furnishes no indication that the 
life which dwelt in it and controlled it has 
ceased to exist. The body is a servant of 
the soul. When the master leaves the 
body, the body decays, as an untenanted 
house decays, but in neither case does this 
decay furnish any reason for thinking that 
the tenant has ceased to live. Two linees 
of Edwin Arnold are quoted by Sir Oliver 
as an expression of his faith: “All that 
doth live lives always;” “Never the spirit 
was born; the spirit shall cease to be 
never.” 

This living tenant in one man communi- 
cates with a living tenant in another man, 
ordinarily through physical symbols. We 
are accustomed to this method of communi- 
cation, whether by speech, by writing and 
reading, or by artistic representation. But 
how it is that these symbols convey an un- 
material thought or feeling from one mind 
to another mind no one knows. “The 
indirect and surprising nature of the proc- 
ess is usually overlooked, as most things 
are when they have become familiar. 
Wireless telegraphy is not an iota more 
marvelous, but being unfamiliar it has 
aroused a sense of wonder.” There is 
nothing inherently impossible in the belief 
that communication can be made between 
mind and mind without the use of symbols, 
any more than there was anything inher- 
ently impossible in the apparently auda- 
cious faith that communication could be 
made between electric stations without any 
wire connecting them. 

Thus far I go with Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his philosophy. It seems to me indisput- 
able. I go further. The history of relig- 
ious worship, the experience of prayer and 
answer to prayer in spiritual experience, 
seem to me to demonstrate beyound reason- 





able question that there is a living com- 
munication between men and an invisible 
being or beings with whom converse is 
held without the employment of any ma- 
terial symbols. Too many men and women 
in all races, in all ages of the world, in all 
forms of religion, have looked to an invis- 
ible Father for guidance in perplexity, 
comfort in sorrow, strength in temptation, 
and received the inspiration they sought, 
to make it reasonable to doubt that this 
intercommunication between the visible and 
the invisible is a reality. I also agree with 
Sir Oliver that there is no ground for say- 
ing that communication of minds with any 
material symbol, that is, telepathy, and the 
communication of embodied minds with 
disembodied minds, that is, spiritualism, is 
impossible. Nothing which man desires to 
do and which it is for his benefit should be 
done can be dogmatically affirmed to be 
impossible. 

Science no less than religion has had its 
dogmatism. It is, I believe, on record 
that scientific men scoffed at the idea of 
steam railways and steamships, scoffed at 
the idea that the telephone could be any- 
thing more than a toy or the electric light 
anything more than an ornament, scoffed 
at the idea of communications by wireless 
telegraphy and at the possibility of flight 
in the air by men like the flight of a bird. 
But all these impossibles have been 
achieved. I agree with Sir Oliver in affrm- 
ing the right of men to investigate the 
question whether there is communication of 
spirit in the living with the spirits of the 
departed, a communication outside the 
realm of ordinary commonplace experience, 
and to have their investigations treated 
with respect. Their conclusions ought 
neither to be blindly accepted because 
agreeable to our sentiments nor blindly re- 
jected because contrary to our prejudices. 
In short, I agree with Professor Huxley, 
quoted by Sir Oliver Lodge: “Sit down be- 
fore fact as a little child, be prepared to 
give up every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever and to whatsoever abysses 
nature leads.” 

This brings us to the pivotal conclusion 
of Sir Oliver when he says: “ Speaking for 
myself and with full and cautious respon- 
sibility, I have to state that as an outcome 
of my investigation into psychical matters 
I have at length and quite gradually be- 
come convinced, after more than thirty 
years of study, not only that persistent in- 
dividual existence is a fact, but that occa- 
sional communication across the chasm— 
with difficulty and under definite conditions 
—is possible.” 

To this conclusion I have no precon- 
ceived objection, but I am not satisfied that 
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the so-called “spiritualistic phenomena” 
justify Sir Oliver’s conclusion. I have not 
read with care all the communications sup- 
posed to have been received from his son 
Raymond. I am fully aware that there are 
certain signs of personality inherent in a 
communication—written, printed, or tele- 
phonic—which only an intimate friend can 
recognize. Bernhard Berenson, the famous 
art critic, will determine whether a certain 
picture is really the work of the artist to 
whom it is attributed and will reach that 
determination by certain indications which 
he cannot definitely describe to the inex- 
pert observer. But the evidences of identi- 
fication furnished by the communications 
which Sir Oliver Lodge prints, however 
convincing to him, are not convincing to 
the disinterested and, perhaps I should say, 
inexpert reader. It is possible that the 
investigations undertake by those engaged 
in so-called “psychical research” may 
reach conclusions which the world will 
have eventually to accept, but those con- 
clusions do not seem to me as yet sustained 
by adequate evidence; and until expert in- 
vestigators have reached more solid 
ground in their investigations it is wise for 
the inexpert to leave the subject alone. 
“Certain people,” says Sir Oliver, “have 
decided that inquiry into the activities of 
discarnate mind is futile; some few con- 
sider it impious; many, perhaps wisely 
mistrusting their own powers, shrink from 
entering on such an inquiry.” I do not 
think such investigations futile nor im- 
pious, but I think it wise for most of us 
to shrink from taking any part in them. 
The subject is one in which it is pre- 
eminently true that “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” 

Investigations conducted by competent 
observers have proved that frauds have 
often been perpetrated by persons passing 
themselves off as spiritual mediums. It is 
a common saying that “the wish is father 
to the thought,” and sorrowing hearts, op- 
pressed by a strong desire to hear the 
voice that seems to have been forever 
stilled in death, are always liable to be im- 
posed upon, either by the frauds of others 
or by their own intense wishes. In this 
counsel to my readers, counsel on which I 
act myself, I do but repeat the advice of 
Sir Oliver Lodge: “At present in all such 
tracts we have to walk warily, for the 
ground is uneven and insecure; and it is 
better, or at least safer, for the majority 
to forego the recognition of some truth 
than rashly to invade a district full of en- 
tanglements and pitfalls.” 

I am not even sure that ability to com- 
municate with the dead would be of real 
advantage to the living. It might serve to 





establish faith in immortality. Could it do 
anything more? The communications thus 
far received and publish certainly furnish no 
illumination or inspiration to the general 
public, and it is at least a grave question 
whether, if we were convinced that our 
loved dead could talk to us, our curiosity 
and our affections would not combine to 
turn us aside from fulfilling our duty in 
this present world to the living companions 
at our side—The Outlook. 
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BIBLE READING IN SCHOOLS. 








DR. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 





T is most significant that Hebrew, Cath- 
olic and Protestant leaders have recently 
met together in conference on religious 
education, which has demonstrated not only 
that educators of these varied faiths can 
be trusted to behave as gentlemen when on 
common educational ground, but also that 
there is a large residuum of common prin- 
ciples on which and for which they can 
stand together. 

The educational leaders of these three re- 
ligious groups are generally agreed that be- 
cause man is a threefold being, composed 
of body, mind and spirit, and because edu- 
cation is development, there can be no 
complete education without religion. But 
some of them straightway declare—most 
illogically it seems to the writer—that so 
far as the public schools are concerned, 
education must wholly ignore religion, 
which would shut out “America,” which is 
both a hymn and a prayer. It would be im- 
possible to show at the same time the ad- 
missibility of that song-prayer and the in- 
admissibility of what has been twice 
adopted in great parliaments of religion as 
the Universal Prayer: “Our Father, who 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.” 

Rabbi Hirsch led one day and Cardinal 
Gibbons on another in that prayer, from 
which a whole system of universal religion 
might be taught, though it is the American 
plan to repeat the prayer without comment, 
just as Bible selections have been read in 
American schools “ without comment” for 
nearly three hundred years. 

It is often argued that there is nothing 
religious that is worth while on which 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants agree. 
The fundamental principles of Judaism, as 
given in the Jews’ catechisms, are: God, 
Revelation, Immortality. They are too 
modest, for the Old Testament plainly has 
two other fundamental truths: salvation of 
the individual and the nation through the 
Christ, that is, the Messiah, and altruism. 
Will any one seriously claim that if there 
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were schools where teachers could go no 
farther than the Old Testament, it would 
not be worth while to teach God, revela- 
tion, salvation, altruism and immortality? 
Many leading Jews all over the world also 
approve the ethics of Jesus as a great rabbi 
and prophet. And in a majority of Amer- 
ican schools there is no objection to read- 
ing the life of Jesus, which, under Amer- 
ican law and court decisions, may be read, 
at the discretion of the teacher, save in a 
few exceptional states. 

Home and church should collaborate 
with the public school in developing the 
religious side of the child’s nature; but 
from fifteen to twenty millions of children 
and youth, from five to twenty years of age, 
are not in any Sunday School, Protestant, 
Catholic or Hebrew; and most of these get 
no religious teaching anywhere, and, as a 
matter of fact, until there is a revolution 
in American customs, must get some relig- 
ious development in the public school or 
remain undeveloped in their moral nature, 
to the peril of the state, which is bound to 
give them moral education to prevent their 
development in vice and crime, and insure 
their development in good citizenship. 

Many argue against “religious teaching 
in public schools,” and give the impression 
that there is something of personal expo- 
sition by the teacher, when the only thing 
in question is whether the American cus- 
tom of reading selections from the Bible 
“without comment” shall be continued. 
This plain reading may be made effective 
teaching by due attention to selection and 
elocution. But a Christian Scientist would 
no more put his doctrinal views into read- 
ing the Nineteenth Psalm in school “ with- 
out comment,” as American law and cus- 
tom generally require or permit, than he 
would denaturize Washington’s Farewell 
Address by reading it in school on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. I have hunted the 
world for cases where teachers used their 
right to use the Bible in education for 
proselyting purposes, and have found not 
one authentic instance. If I found a hun- 
dred it would be only enough exceptions to 
prove the rule that public school teachers 
in these matters are quite as gentlemanly 
in observing proprieties as those of many 
faiths who meet as chaplains and Christian 
workers in the army and in prisons and 
asylums. 

Bible reading in schools and colleges, 
when properly done, is far more than a 
mere ceremony; it is education at once in 
history, law, literature, art, ethics, civics 
and religion. 

It is argued that a public school teacher 
can not spend even a little time in devo- 
tional exercises voluntarily, lest public 
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funds may be improperly diverted to 
“sectarian teaching,” which is constitu- 
tionally prohibited; but to bar out the Bible 
and the universal prayer is not neutrality, 
but rather it makes atheism the favored 
church of our “ Godless schools.” 

It is argued that not only Jews and Cath- 
olics but atheists, however few, must be 
considered. The law does consider them 
all, in allowing any parent to withdraw his 
children from the devotional exercises. 
The courts held that to be a sufficient pro- 
tection of the rights of parents. 

It is argued that the constitutional pro- 
vision against “sectarian teaching,” which 
is found in practically all state constitu- 
tions, is to be so construed that the schools 
of what the national Supreme Court has de- 
clared to be “a Christian nation” are 
barred from reading the Bible because on 
a world view of religions, Christianity 
itself might be called a sect. But those 
who made our state and national constitu- 
tions used the word “sectarian” only to 
prevent the state supporting any one 
Christian denomination or being dominated 
by any one of them. Fortunately this point 
has been decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court, which, in the Girard College 
case, flatly declared that the Bible is not a 
sectarian book, and that a prohibition of 
sectarian teaching would not even bar out 
an unsectarian work on the evidences of 
Christianity. Ten state supreme courts out 
of twelve that have spoken on this subject, 
find prohibition of sectarianism in schools 
does not exclude the Bible. 

Though there is no legal barrier in most 
states to celebrating Christmas in the pub- 
lic schools, we also have a right to be con- 
siderate of the Jewish children, especially 
as every Christian child has sufficient cele- 
bration in his home and church. There is 
no legal barrier in most states to reading 
the story of the crucifixion, but in view of 
the fact that so-called Christians in Europe 
make that story a basis for not only calling 
the Jews “ Christ-killers,” but “ crucifying 
the Word afresh,” in the persecution of his 
race, it would seem to be more in the spirit 
of Christ to reserve that story and others 
that would give offense for other occa- 
sions. There is no legal barrier in most 
states to singing any hymn, but nothing of 
devotion need be lost by using such hymns 
as “Lead Kindly Light” and a hundred 
more of the greatest hymns that have in 
them no word that would offend Jew or 
Catholic. 

The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation voted, in 1915, that every state 
should by law safeguard the right of public 
school teachers to use the Bible in edu- 
cation. 
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The National Teachers’ Association has 
taken an even stronger stand by a resolu- 
tion for Bible reading in public schools. If 
others would consider this question with 
sole regard to the welfare of the child and 
the nation, rather than the interests of 
various theologies, they could scarcely op- 
pose the movement to restore and improve 
the Bible reading in the schools as the log- 
ical conclusion of the two premises; first 
that every child is entitled as a religious 
being to religious education, and, second, 
that as this is the most important part of 
the teaching those who give it should be 
pedagogically trained, so far as possible. 
This logically rules out the claim that relig- 
ious education must all be given by home 
and church, neither of which are now pre- 
pared or will be for a long time with the 
pedagogical training to teach this great 
subject as well as Christian public school 
teachers do it wherever they are at liberty 
to do so. Bible teaching, of course, iu 
American schools must be confined to in- 
terpretive elocution of apropos selections, 
but that may mean much in the hands of 
capable teachers who sincerely desire, as 
a majority of teachers undoubtedly do, to 
promote the child’s true success and a 
nobler social life-—The Expositor. 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOOD. 








T HE nutritive value of food is practically 

unchanged by drying. Drying pro- 
duces a difference in flavor and color in 
some foods. Green shell peas and beans 
remain practically unchanged in color, but 
apples when pared and exposed to the air 
are changed to a darker color, due to the 
action of the air upon certain of their ele- 
ments. 

Many factory-evaporated products are 
treated chemically to give them a lighter 
color, because the public demands a less 
highly-colored product. Such treatment, 
however, detracts from the natural color 
and flavor. 

Not all fruits and vegetables lend them- 
selves to preservation by drying. While 
berries may be dried they are very seedy 
and not particularly desirable. Pears and 
quinces may be dried. Quinces, however, 
are quite expensive. They are better used 
for jellies and preserves, although it might 
be well to have a small supply of dried 
quinces to combine with dried applies for 
the sake of their flavor. 

By drying green shell peas and beans, 
green limas and string beans, the home- 
maker supplies a greater variety for the 
winter diet. The family may weary of ma- 
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ture peas and beans served frequently. If 
there is a supply of canned, green dried and 
mature dried peas and beans, and these are 
properly placed in the menu, there is little 
danger of this type of food becoming mo- 
notonous. 

For further information on drying meth- 
ods send for Extension Circular 61 of the 
Pennsylvania State College school of agri- 
culture and experiment station. 


-— 
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ELIZABETH LLOYD. 








BY MARY MARTIN. 





ExizaBeTH Ltioyp, in her 69th year, died at 
here home ‘in Germantown May 27th, 1917, 
and was buried at Buckingham, Bucks County, 
May 3oth. 


Miss Lloyd will be recalled by the older 
members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion as a live personality interested in all 
the constructive work of the organization. 
Hers was a leading spirit in systematizing 
the Wickersham library, now merged into 
the State Library. She was also for sev- 
eral years a most faithful member of the 
executive committee of the association. 

Miss Lloyd had a start in education first 
of all in an orderly home of intelligence 
and beauty, her patents, Benjamin and 
Lydia Taylor Lloyd, both being of fine 
Quaker stock. She went to school in 
Bucks county and afterwards had a three 
years’ course at the Normal School at Mil- 
lersville, graduating in the scientific course 
in the class of 1866. For some years she 
taught school in her native county, in 
Fairmont, West Virginia, and in the pre- 
paratory school of Swarthmore College; 
but in the early 80’s she gave up teaching 
as she had become deeply interested in the 
various beneficent objects furthered by the 
Society of Friends. Her work in these 
latter lines was progressive and exacting 
until finally it took up a great part of her 
time. Some idea of the extent of these 
activities in her later years may be gath- 
ered from the following account submitted 
to the class of ’66 on the occasion of its 
“golden reunion” last summer. The re- 
unions of the classes occur every ten years, 
and consequently this biography runs from 
1906 to 1916. 

“When we had our reunion ten years 
ago, Elizabeth Lloyd was associate edi- 
tor and acting business manager of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, a weekly journal 
published by the Religious Society of 
Friends. She continued to hold these po- 
sitions till September, 1914, when for six 
months she was sole editor. During this. 
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time she spent ten weeks in a hospital, hav- 
ing broken her thigh just below the hip 
joint. This accident did not affect the 
working of her brain, and she continued to 
perform her editorial duties, with the aid 
of an amanuensis. After resuming the full 
work of the office she did not recover her 
strength as rapidly as she had hoped, and 
at her suggestion a new editor was found 
who was installed the first of April. At the 
end of June she was released from her 
office duties, though she continued to write 
articles for the Intelligencer at her pleas- 
ure. 

“ As soen as she found that she was to 
be set at liberty, she informed the Monthly 
Meeting of which she is a member that she 
had long had a concern to visit Friends’ 
meetings in the Middle West and also 
scattered friends in the far West. The 
meeting was in full sympathy with this 
concern, and gave her a minute express- 
ing its unity, which was endorsed by Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting. A committee ap- 
pointed to assist her saw that she had a 
congenial travelling companion on her pil- 

image. 

“She left Philadelphia the middle of 
last August (1915) and spent over three 
months visiting Friends’ meetings in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska; and 
groups of Friends in Kansas City, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and Oak- 
land, reaching San Francisco in time for 
the glorious closing day of the Panama 
Exposition. 

“ After spending December and January 
in Pasadena, where there is a live Friends 
meeting which had its beginning when she 
was there twelve years before, she and her 
companion visited Friends in various parts 
of California, and then in Salem, Oregon, 
Tacoma and Seattle, Washington, and Van- 
couver and Calgary, Canada. On her way 
home she visited Friends and meetings in 
Minneapolis, Madison, Chicago, Detroit 
and Buffalo, and then rested for two weeks 
with her niece, Dorothy Lloyd Straughn, a 
Millersville graduate, whose husband, Dr. 
Wm. R. Straughn, is the principal of the 
Mansfield Normal School, in northern 
Pennsylvania. During her journey she 
travelled about ten thousand miles, ad- 
dressed forty-three regular meetings and 
forty-two appointed meetings, and was en- 
tertained in over two hundred Friends’ 
families. 

“She reached the Quaker City in time 
for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, where 
she was put on committees that have kept 
her pleasantly occupied a good part of the 
time; an Emergency Peace Committee, a 
Committee to revise such part of Friends’ 
Book of Discipline as pertains to ministers 
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and elders, and the Central Committee of 
One Hundred, which arranges for the Bi- 
ennial Conference of all the Yearly Meet- 
ings. 

“She was then living in the Friends’ 
Boarding Home, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
one of several such institutions endowed by 
the late Anna T. Jeanes, and expects to re- 
main there permanently, doing as much 
literary, philanthropic, and religious work 
as her strength will permit. She still prac- 
tices the motto} of her old classmate, 
‘Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you, and enjoys life generally, having 
discovered in the words of another, that 
‘the world is full of people, mostly inter- 
esting.’ 

“Since her return from her travels she 
has renewed her youth. During her pil- 
grimage she walked with a cane, and pas- 
sengers and trainmen were always on the 
alert to help ‘the lame old lady.’ One 
thoughtful porter took her through the 
gates before the train was called, because 
she was “a cripple.” On entering the 
Home she received a hearty welcome, and 
was assured that it was pleasant to have 
Friends come there to live who were 
young and active!” 

As a graduate of the Millersville School, 
she was jealous for its work and reputa- 
tion; and in the more intimate relation 
with her class, she always had a vivid 
sense of fraternity which helped to keep 
us in touch with one another and with 
the school. Last summer after our suc- 
cessful reunion at the school, the “girls” 
of the class had a two or three hours fur- 
ther reunion at my’ home in Lancaster, 
and “Lizzie” remarked to me that we 
ought to meet oftener than once in ten 
years; “but,” she added hopefully, “we 
may live for a 60th anniversary.” The 
evening after we parted in Lancaster she 
went to Friends Meeting in Germantown, 
and wrote me that she had spoken on the 
Joy of Friendship, that she had felt im- 
pelled to do so. 

And so has passed on a dear friend who 
was a blessing to many because beneficent 
work was to her the very breath of life. 
Instant in service, she counted no sacrifice 
of time or convenience when she could 
help a good cause or a needy soul. Her 
devotion to those she loved, her sincerity 
of life and effort, and her sweet charity 
of judgment for all, simply radiated good 
feeling wherever she was. The life of 
this gifted and good woman; useful to its 
very last day, so full of kindness that she 
saw only what was fine and true in others, 
furnished inspiration to us of an older 
generation, and may well be a further in- 
spiration to those who are serving in 
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humble offices of work and teaching. May 
light perpetual shine upon her. 

A tribute to the life and work of Miss 
Lloyd, written by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
appeared in the Friends’ Intelligencer of 
June 23. Mrs. Bond, who had the privilege 
of close association with Miss Lloyd, has 
given a viewpoint of fine character, which 
may be dwelt upon with profit, and which 
will be cherished in the hearts of Elizabeth 
Lloyd’s friends, revealing more fully her 
life of peace, joy, and devotion to fine 
ideals. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD—-A MEMORIAL. 


Elizabeth Lloyd was a Christmas gift to 
her parents in 1848. It was a sweet asso- 
ciation for her to have all her life—that 
she was born on that Day of days hallowed 
by the Prince of Peace, and the Angel’s 
song, “Peace on earth—good will to men!” 
It seems as though the spirit of the Day 


rested upon her, and early opened her “ in-- 


ward eye” to the things of the Spirit. 

It is remembered of her that at two years 
of age she had learned the alphabet adorn- 
ing the rim of her little tin plate; that at 
three years she was reciting “ Good-morn- 
ing to God,” and Mrs. Hemans’ “ Better 
Land”; and that before she had reached 
her fourth year she had somehow learned 
to read. At an early age she counted among 
her favorite authors Macaulay, Addison, 
Bryant, Whittier, Ruskin, and Dickens, and 
her mind was thus stored with the treasures 
of poetry, giving her the silent companion- 
ship of these chosen souls. 

Her play with dolls was prophetic of her 
life-work. They were the members of her 
first school; and it was as pupils that dolls 
were of interest to her. For thirty years 
she was a teacher in the schools; and for 
one year she was the professor in Swarth- 
more College of the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching. In all these years of teach- 
ing, her pupils were not only profiting from 
the disciplined mind of the teacher, as she 
opened to them the bounties of literature 
and historv and science; but these intellec- 
tual pursuits under ‘her guidance became 
also the avenues to the things of the Spirit. 
Many minds and souls have been quickened 
and illuminated by the touch of her shin- 
ing mind and upward-reaching soul. 

She was a contributor to literature. Her 
“Old Red School-House” has been a fa- 
vorite book; and she has contributed many 
poems to the magazines. These have never 
been collected in one volume. The words 
of President Benjamin Harrison, “Christ 
in the heart, and his love in the Nation, is 
the only cure for the ills which threaten us 
to-day,” were the inspiration of her “Song 
of the Twentieth Century.” This has been 





set to music. One of the recreations of her 
last year was the translation of German 
poems into English verse. 

Her years of devoted work upon the Jn- 
telligencer and upon Scattered Seeds are 
well known to their readers. In the varied 
activities of the Religious Society of 
Friends her clear thought and good judg- 
ment were greatly depended upon. Finally 
it became her mission “ to visit and appoint 
meetings within the limits of our several 
Yearly Meetings, and also among Friends 
living in the far West.” 

In returning the minute granted her she 
informed the meeting “that in fulfilling 
her mission she had traveled 10,000 miles, 
and had experienced great satisfaction in 
thus mingling with these distant Friends, 
having everywhere met with the kindest 
response from those visited; she felt en- 
couraged by finding a spiritual growth in 
the Society, and had reason to hope for a 
continuance of this growth.” Her younger 
companion for a part of this journey, Anna 
B. Griscom, writes of that happy expe- 
rience: “I want to bear my testimony as 
one of Elizabeth Lloyd’s younger friends, 
and as her companion for part of her visit 
amongst isolated Friends, to the help and 
inspiration that came to me by my close 
companionship with her for those weeks.” 

Although one cannot help but feel a deep 
sense of personal loss and of a place un- 
filled, yet I believe that the message that 
Elizabeth Lloyd would convey to us now 
is the same that she preached and lived all 
her life, and that might be summed up in 
the words, “Onward, upward, in faith, 
hope and love.” 

I could but marvel at the miracles of 
service she performed in her visits to 
Friends. With a body frail, but with a 
spirit indomitable and a faith unswerving, 
she rose superior to any physical limita- 
tions, and was able to carry in her humor- 
ous, kindly and simple manner a message of 
persorial friendship, religious fellowship 
and world-wide interests which to those 
who came in contact with her gave renewed 
courage and faith to go forward in their 
endeavor to make the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends vital factors in the life of 
the world. 

In a very real sense the spirit of Eliza- 
beth Lloyd will live immortal in the hearts 
of all who knew her. 

It seems fitting that mention should be 
made of the closing months of her life 
among us. Following the year of phenom- 
enal activities in travel and in visits to the 
scattered Friends between Philadelphia and 
the Pacific Coast, she was cordially wel- 
comed to the Friendly community gathered 
under the hospitable roof of the Friends’ 
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Boarding Home in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia. For a woman of such large gifts, and 
used to so large a field of service, it would 
have been a very human experience for her 
to feel herself somewhat cramped and per- 
haps paralyzed by its quiet activities in its 
contracted sphere. But there was no sign 
of any feeling of condescension on her part. 
Instead, her largeness broadened the bound- 
aries of the social life of which she became 
so vital a part. While her health permitted, 
she was always an interested member of 
the evening library group, and she drew 
generously upon her stores of anecdote and 
poetry for the pleasure of her companions. 
Indeed, her life continued to be a life of 
service. She knew and silently taught that 
the secret of happy community living is that 
each “ loves himself last.” It hardly need 
be said that her ministry in the First-day 
evening meetings in the library was a 
strength and an uplift for all. 

Wher, in the autumn, her physical strength 
began to fail, it was a daily thanksgiving 
with her that her “lines had fallen in such 
pleasant places,” that her home was in this 
House of Blessing. She bore written tes- 
timony to this, and’meant to write further 
concerning it. She established the pleasant 
custom of making ther open door the sign 
of welcome to hér friends. Her room was 
a happy resort; for it was always bright- 
ened by her own cheer and her lively inter- 
ests. She knew her uncertain tenure of 
life; but this cast no shadow over her—the 
forward look of her soul caught glimpses 
apparently of “the best that is yet to be,” 
and these visions kept her in the light. 

The bird-songs and the spring flowers 
were a delight to her. On that last day, 
when she accomplished her heart’s desire 
in attending the Germantown Meeting, she 
drew from the mitella—one of the most 
delicately modeled of all the wild flowers— 
the lesson that the small things of life min- 
ister to the spirit not less than the larger. 
The afternoon of that day gave her the joy 
of a beautiful automobile drive with a dear 
friend. During the drive an uncertain road 
suggested the possibility of their being 
“lost”; at which she merrily exclaimed, “I 
wouldn’t mind being ‘lost’ on such an 
afternoon!” She was returned in safety 
to her home; then she went early to her 
bed. An hour of labored breathing closed 
her eyes upon the things of this world, to 
open, we believe, upon the life beyond. 

Many grateful, loving friends came to- 
gether on the funeral day, to share in the 
heart-felt testimonies to the far-reaching in- 
fluence of her life. These testimonies were 
given from many different points of view, 
well summarized by her long-time friend, 
Mary H. Whitson: 





“With thoughts dwelling on the majesty 
of this life and the mystery of all death, 
words do not come easily; but those who 
have been favored to work for years by the 
side of this loved friend wish to pay their 
tribute to her memory, to testify to the 
sterling worth of her character, her breadth 
of vision, her firm grasp on things temporal 
and spiritual, her devotion to duty as she 
saw it, her never-failing good nature and 
keen sense of humor; and to express our 
gratitude that we have been privileged to 
be her associates through years of labor 
and of pleasure. 

“ To-day we sav farewell to the form we 
have loved, but we are confident that the 
spirit has entered upon a broader, brighter 
life.” 

For this memorial day these lines of 
Milton might have been written: 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no con- 
tempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and 
fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


_— 
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“ CORNELL GOES TO WAR.” 








W HEN you see an article or a picture 

signed by “ John Smith, of the Vigi- 
lantes,” you should know that John Smith 
is a writer and a patriotic American who is 
helping in a very effective way to bring 
home the truths of the world war to his 
fellow-citizens. “The Vigilantes” is a 
typically American organization of writers 
and artists who are engaged in putting the 
best thought on the war into the hands of 
the greatest possible number of Americans. 
Most of their material is sent out in the 
form of clip sheets to newspapers thtough- 
out the country, and all of it deserves quo- 
tation and publication. One of the best of 
recent contributions circulated through the 
efforts of the Vigilantes was a brief article 
called “ Cornell Goes to War,” by Hendrik 
= van Loon, which is here given in 
ull: 

“They are going. 

“ And there is something very fine about 
the quiet way in which these boys have 
taken to their unpleasant task. There has 
not been any enthusiasm. That was right. 
A war like this does not ask for words but 
for silent deeds. Our boys seem to under-. 
stand it. At odd moments they drop into 
the office. There is very little talk. 

“* Going away?’ 

ce Yes, sir.’ 

“* Army or Navy?’ 

“*T don’t know yet. I called up my peo- 
ple on the long-distance ’phone last night. 
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They said it was all right. So I’m going to 
New York to-night, and then home to say 
good-by.’ 

“* Want to go?’ 
|. “*Not particularly. 
‘| the only thing to do.’ 
| “ And that is all. ; 

“They are going, and many of them will 
never come back. The pleasant life of 
mediocre endeavor has come to anend. To 
be sure, we had never looked at them in the 
light of heroes. They were nice, lovable 
fellows. Their outlook upon life was sim- 
» plicity itself. Graduation and a job. Then, 
after a few years, another job, a little 
higher up. Finally, a home of their own 
and some nice girl to be their wife, and a 
few babies, and a car, and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion to go hunting and fishing. Here and 


But I suppose it is 
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there a man with a hobby or the ambition 
to do, or write, or build, or achieve some 
particular purpose. 

“To most of them, however, life meant a 
cheerful gift to be enjoyed as the faithful 
days came along. There was no searching 
for hidden motives or for an ulterior pur- 
pose. The amiable divinity of Things-as- 
they-are ruled their realm. They accepted 
whatever came with a smile, and they did 
not ask questions. 

“And now, without a word of warning, 
they have been asked to face the Invisible 
Mystery. There was no complaint. They 
packed their trunks, and God bless them! 

“They are going. 

“Thus far they have been my students. 
But now, in an humble fashion, I am grate- 
ful that I have been their teacher.” 


= 
> 
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AIL to the Chief! The Journal con- 
gratulates the State upon the renomi- 
nation by Governor Brumbaugh, with 
unanimous confirmation by the Senate, of 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the 
current term of office ending 1921. Nearly 
twenty-five years ago, as the term of State 
Supt. D. J. Waller drew to a close, there 
was wide-spread interest, especially among 
school men, as to whom Governor Pattison 
would appoint to this high office. Hon. 
W. U. Hensel, his Secretary of State, was 
strongly in favor of Dr. Schaeffer, and one 
day asked our opinion of his appointment. 
We told him we did not think he could find 
in the State a better man for this place— 
and we still hold to that opinion. Reap- 
pointment for six successive four-year 
terms, under different political parties, is 
evidence of eminent fitness recognized by 
the state at large for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. “Seven” is rated the perfect num- 


ber—and twenty-eight years at the head of 
the most important department under the 
State Government is an extraordinary 
record. May he live through these four 
years with eye undimmed, “nor natural 
force abated ”—and they will be among the 
best and most useful years of his life. 





Governor Brumbaugh has approved the 
Vickerman House bill appropriating $400,- 
000 and the unexpended balance of the ap- 
propriation of 1915 for the mothers’ per- 
sion system. The bill also provides for an 
assistant State supervisor of pensions at 
$1600 per year and appropriates $7600 for 
expenses of supervisors. 

The Governor also approved the Stites 
bill providing a system of nursery inspec- 
tion by inspectors to be connected with the 
State Department of Agriculture. All nur- 
suries are to be inspected once a year and 
the right is given to inspect any place where 
nursery stock is kept or where it is suspected 
that any diseased stock is to be found. 
There are penalties for keeping of trees 
or plants which are infected and there is 
also provision for license system for nur- 
serymen. 





Deputy Attorney General Keller advises 
the Department of Public Instruction that 
it may utilize unexpended portions of the 
appropriation for “schools of agricultural 
education, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence and such other vocational and prac- 
tical education as the needs of the Com- 
monwealth may require” for equalizing 
educational advantages in the public high 
schools. Mr. Keller’s opinion will have a 
wide effect in enabling the State to assist 
districts which have been embarrassed be- 
cause of lack of resources. He say that if 
the State Board of Education determines 
that a portion of the million dollars unex- 
pended should be spent in equalizing ad- 
vantages in the high schools “such discre- 
tion is lawfully exercised and the money 
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may be expended for such purposes, not 
exceeding, however, the maximum sums 
fixed in the school code.” 


During the week of Commencement at 
Franklin and Marshall College this. im- 
portant question of the attendance at the 
college next year was brought to the at- 
tention of the Alumni Association by Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. He said that the 
high schools and normal schools may have 
little trouble in keeping up the attendance, 
but in the college where the students are 
the proper age and usually in good physical 
condition, the question of attendance may 
be a serious problem. A committee of 
three, Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, S. H. Ranck 
and C. N. Wenrich, was appointed and the 
following resolutions presented which were 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, Thousands of undergraduates 
have left school to join the colors or work 
upon farms, and 

“Whereas, The enlistments have seriously 
interfered with the educational work of the 
higher institutions of learning, and 

“Whereas, Our colleges and universities, our 
technical and professional schools need re- 
cruits as much as the army and navy, and 

“Whereas, It is as much a patriotic duty 
to prepare for expert service for the Nation’s 
present and future welfare, as it is to fight in 
the trenches or to till the soil, therefore 

“Be it resolved, That we, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Franklin and Marshall College 
pledge ourselves as individuals and as a body, 
not only to magnify the heroic service of 
those who have enlisted for the war, for the 
Red Cross and for other service on land and 
sea, but also to place a just value upon the 
patriotic service of those who continue their 
studies at school and to use our utmost efforts 
to induce young people to go to college for 
the purpose of fitting themselves for the high- 
est and best possible service, and, 

“Be it further resolved, That we pledge our 
loyal support, not only to our flag and our 
government in the. present world crisis, but 
also our alma mater, in the effort she is mak- 
ing to restore the attendance of our student 
body, and to maintain her standards of admis- 
sion and graduation. 


Replies to a questionaire given to 
pupils of the Pittston schools ten years 
of age and over show that more than 300 
would plant gardens, comprising over 13 
acres, and additional names are being 
added to the original lists daily. Free seed 
distribution and instructions in gardening 
are in progress in the schools. The work 
will be supervised by the supervisor of 
recreation and the city gardeners. Prizes 
will be given by the city as incentives to 
pupils to excel in the selected points of the 
work. About one hundred and fifty school 
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children of McKee’s Rocks have signed 
agreements to work a small garden this 
season, with their parents’ help and under 
the direction of their teachers and the 
garden supervisor of the county. So of 
many other places. 


As a result of several talks by Dr. 
Kalbfus, Secretary of the State Game 
Commission, the local Twentieth Century 
Club, of Berwick, has offered a prize of 
five dollars to the boy having access to our 
manual training room who makes the best 
bird house by a given date; and $2.50 to the 
boy who makes the second best. Another 
prize of $2.50 is offered to the person who 
does not have access to the manual training 
room. A member of this club will present 
a six-dollar set of tools to the boy or girl 
who makes the best bird house without 
having access to the manual training room. 
The prize-winning boxes will be the prop- 
erty of the club; and they will be placed in 
the trees on the Municipal Hall lawn. 





No war has ever been quite like this 
war. Whatever its immediate or ultimate 
causes, whatever ambitions or resentments 
may have been involved in its beginnings, 
it has become a union of the great nations 
of the world against a peril that threatens 
all they hold most dear. No one can fail 
to be moved by the horrors of it; to wish 
for an ending of them. Never has there 
been a conflict more abounding in sorrow. 
But the definition of the purpose of trag- 
edy, to purge the soul by pity and terror, 
suggests that, after all, our via dolorosa 
may lead to the City of Peace. Unless this 
were so, unless the world is to be made a 
better world to live in, then the present 
suffering would be of a truth in vain. 
we are to have any faith in the future we 
must believe that “the complaining mil- 
lions of men darken in labour and pain” 
only until this agony be overpast. That is 
what our Italian visitor bids us believe. 
He could have said no more appropriate 
word. It has been hard for us, so long 
apart from the conflict, to realize all that 
is required of us. Italy, who has sealed 
her devotion with blood and tears, shows 
us too how to endure to the last. 


“Make yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts,” says John Ruskin, “none of us 
yet know, for none of us have been taught 
in early youth, what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thoughts, proof against 
all adversity; bright fancies, satisfied mem- 
ories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of precious and restful 
thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
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pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away 
from us; houses built without hands, for 
our souls to live in.” 


~— 
—<o— 





THE SEVENTH TERM. 





[‘ is with a sense of profound gratitude 
that one begins his seventh term as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
great State of Pennsylvania. Reappoint- 
ment by a Governor who is thoroughly 
versed in school matters, unanimous con- 
firmation by a State Senate that refused to 
confirm other distinguished appointees, 
flattering editorials in the leading educa- 
tional journals and letters of most cordial 
congratulation from educators in our own 
and other states, could not fail to awaken 
feelings of gratitude and appreciation after 
almost a quarter of a century of service 
as the head of a great school system. I 
desire at this time to express my obligations 
to the men of all political parties who have 
helped to bring our schools to the present 
state of efficiency in both the new and the 
traditional types of education. 

The war has thrown a cloud over our 
educational activities. Many of the col- 
leges lost more than half their students. 
It was difficult to keep the normal schools 
and the high schools from closing their 
doors before the appointed time. It is an 
old saying that when Mars rages the 
humanities do not flourish. It will be 
necessary to recruit not only for the army 
and the navy, but also for our colleges and 
professional schools. This cannot be done 
by an act of conscription. Years of train- 
ing must precede entrance to our higher 
institutions of learning. The Secretary of 
War did a great service when he urged the 
College Presidents to keep their young men 
at school in order to fit for higher types of 
service. 

In time of war money is apt to be di- 
verted from the schools. The taxes seem 
to be needed for other purposes. Some 
ground for hope is found in the fact that 
the Legislature increased the school appro- 
priation to eighteen million dollars. It also 
laid new burdens upon the school system in 
providing for half-pay for the dependents 
of those teachers who join the colors either 
by enlistment or by conscription. School 
Boards will be tempted to employ women, 
as was done during the Civil War. The 


power of taxation which is vested in every 
School Board, may have to be exercised at 
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higher rates if the new minimum salary 
bill is given executive approval. In the 
power to fix the tax rate lies one of the 
chief merits of the Pennsylvania school 
system. 

The increase in the general school ap- 
propriation may not mean as much for the 
elementary schools as one might at first 
sight expect. Items which were formerly 
provided for in separate bills, are this year 
taken out of the general appropriation for 
school purposes. 

There is likely to be a dearth of good 
teachers during the war. Many of the 
strongest and best young men will be 
drafted into the service. The higher com- 
pensation in other vocations will cause 
some teachers to quit the school room. 
Unfortunately the brightest pupils in our 
high schools no longer look forward to 
teaching as their occupation for a life 
time. In many communities it will require 
supreme effort to keep the schools on the 
high plane of efficiency which they now 
occupy. 

During the dark days which are ahead 
of us, it will be a privilege as well as a 
duty to speak words of cheer and comfort 
to parents and children, to teachers and 
pupils, especially to widows and orphans 
who have given their dear ones to the 
service of their country. Opinions may 
differ on questions of policy and manage- 
ment. All are agreed on the duty of every 
inhabitant to support our government in 
what it is trying to achieve for humanity 
in the present world crisis. To be a leader 
at such times, requires wisdom and courage. 
Patriotism must be made to mean more than 
ever before. The flag should be made to 
mean for our boys and girls at school, 
what it means for those who risk their 
lives in the trenches and upon the high 
seas. Our country’s history should be 
taught with new emphasis upon the duty of 
service to the nation and to humanity. It 
is likewise the duty of teachers, directors 
and parents to keep the schools from ruin. 
We should not lessen our educational ac- 
tivities by reason of the war. During the 
war and at the close of war we shall need 
chemists, engineers, captains of industry 
and professional experts in every line of 
effort and service. Brawn and brains and 
moral fibre will be the supreme need of our 
country. And after we have counted the 
cost of war and realized its horrors and 
sacrifices, we shall be prepared for.an era 
of peace that should last to the end of 


time. NatHan C. SCHAEFFER. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 





RECENT LEGISLATION AT HARRISBURG. 





Ser teachers of Pennsylvania who have 

for years been discussing the ques- 
tion of pensions and striving, with aid of 
the best experts in the insurance field, to 
devise a pension system that will work 
and not be too expensive to the teacher, are 
glad to know that the Legislature at its 
recent session passed with little change 
the bill asked for by the Teachers’ League 
and the State Educational Association. 
This is largely due to the active and intel- 
ligent support of the measure at Harris- 
burg during the session by teachers and 
others interested, prominent among them 
Miss Lucy W. Glass, of Jeannette, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ League of 
Pennsylvania, to whom we are indebted for 
the following article upon the subject. 
She says: 

It is with a feeling of pardonable pride 
that we announce to the readers of The 
Journal, that the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Bill has passed the House—vote 175 
to 15 and its amendments were concurred 
in by the Senate—vote 45 to 1. It is now 
in the hands of the Governor, and we have 
reason to hope that it will meet with his 
approval. [It has been approved.] 

The bill was amended by the appopria- 
tion committee, postponing date on which 
it will become operative from July 1, 1918 
to July 1, 1919, but as the bill carries with 
it an appropriation of $20,000 for initial 
expenses, the Retirement Board will be 
chosen, and during the next two years 
statistics will be gathered, necessary in- 
formation tabulated, and all will be in 
readiness for inaugurating the retirement 
system July 1, 1919. The retirement Board 
will then be able to present accurate in- 
formation as to the exact appropriation 
necessary to be granted by the next legis- 
lature. 

The original bill provided for the cost 
to be equally shared by the teachers and 
the state. The appropriation committee 
amended the bill by providing that the cost 
should be divided, one-half to be paid by the 
teachers, one-fourth by the State and one- 
fourth by the local districts. The share of 
the latter really comes out of appropria- 
tion, and since additional appropriation will 
be granted the elementary schools, it will 
not increase local taxation. 

While we regret this change was made, 
yet we have before us the possibility of a 
change in this feature by future amend- 
ment. All that could be done was to ac- 
cept the best we could obtain and get a 
Retirement Law actually on the statute 
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books. Under existing financial conditions, 
to have accomplished this is a great vic- 
tory. Possibly few teachers except those 
who have been present in the legislature, 
working for our bill, can realize just how 
great our victory really is. 

Never before, has the teachership of the 
State been so thoroughly organized in sup- 
port of any educational measure. The 
State Teachers’ League, with a member- 
ship of almost 20,000, and The State Edu- 
cational Association, with a membership of 
12,500, have led the campaign, while Phila- 
delphia having experienced the benefits of 
a retirement system has been unselfish and 
untiring in her efforts to secure a similar 
system for the teachers of the State. Pitts- 
burgh, too, has stood side by side with her 
teachers in the State at large while all 
other teacher organizations have given 
loyal support. 

The friendly attitude of, and the aid 
given by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and by the State Board of Education 
were proof of their faith in the efficiency 
of a Retirement System and was thor- 
oughly appreciated by the teachers. Side 
by side all forces have harmoniously 
worked, and the slogan has been, “ Better 
schools for Pennsylvania! Just apprecia- 
tion of those who devote their lives to pro- 
vide for the state its most effective defense 
—an intelligent citizenship!” 

Organized, determined effort has won a 
victory that will increase the efficiency of 
our Public School System and thus the 
benefits received by the State will be even 
greater than those received by the teachers 
themselves. 

Important points of the Retirement bill 
will be given in the August Journal. 

In the name of the teachers of the State 
I wish to thank those who have contributed 
unselfish personal effort to advance our 
cause. 


_ 
a 





FOR ALL THE TEACHERS. 


T HE Secretary of the Lancaster Town- 

ship School District, C. Herbert 
Obrieter, Esq., in a letter of July 12, 1917, 
ordering renewal of subscription for mem- 
bers of the Board and for all the teachers 
employed in the schools says: “The Lan- 
caster Township School Board has sub- 
scribed for The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal for over a quarter of a century and 
has had it sent to the Teachers of the town- 
ship for some years past, because we con- 
sider it indispensable to Teachers and Di- 
rectors who would keep abreast of educa- 
tional progress. We know of no other 
educational expenditure which brings such 
great returns in the way of valuable sug- 
gestions, general helpfulness and inspira- 
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tion to the worker in educational circles.” 

Thank you, Mr. Obrieter. You know 
whereof you speak. Not a few of the very 
best School Directors in Pennsylvania have 
been reading The Journal for many years, 
and we are glad to know that they think of 
it and want it—as you do. The new vol- 
ume will be a good one—worth far more 
than its cost to Teacher or Director. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold used to say that one is 
fit to teach only when he or she is learning 
daily. A teacher is doing what he ought to 
do only when he is learning more than his 
pupils. We might almost as well stop 
living when we get to the point where we 
can stop learning. The expression, “I know 
enough to teach the common branches,” 
was more common a few years ago than 
to-day. The impression is growing that we 
shall never know enough to teach the com- 
mon branches, or any other branches, as 
well as they might be taught. 

The wide-awake manufacturer does not 
think of doing business without his daily 
reports from all parts of the country; the 
live merchant would as soon think of keep- 
ing his store closed as not to read the quota- 
tions of merchandise for the day previous; 
the stock-broker watches the market with 
the greatest care, and may even have his 
hourly reports of changes in stocks. The 
farmer watches and receives almost daily 
the latest reports of the prices of grain, 
and so knows when to sell to the best ad- 
vantage. But the teacher is often sadly 
remiss, he who has charge of the noblest, 
the most wonderful, the highest gift of God 
—the human mind—what does he read to 
know what others do and how they train 
the human intellect? 

The thoughtful man, the poet, goes into 
the field and what manifold marvels his 
mental vision may behold. Bear witness, 
says Edward Thwing, in an outburst of joy, 
all happy songs of field, and forest, and 
stream, and hill, that have been, or shall 
be, sung on earth. Bear witness, butterfly 
and flower, bird, bee and every living thing 
that gladdens earth with life that moves, 
in all earth’s changing moods, and which 
now make melody for evermore in human 
hearts dwelling in lasting summer of the 
poet’s verse. Yet in all cases the image on 
the retina is the same. The plough-boy 
sees the same field; the sportsman sees 
the same field; the painter sees the same 
field; the poet sees the same field; the 
actual eyes of all are the same. Com- 
pare the plough-boy’s world, a prison with- 
out light, with the poet’s world. Com- 
pare the prison of the walls of flesh with 
the dark soul within closed round with 
gloom, cribbed, cabined and confined in its 
unwindowed body, with nothing but a lump 
of bacon in the midst of the gloom as its 





highest thought and joy; compare this and 
the poet’s inheritance and empire over 
worlds on worlds. Nay, compare it with 
the feeblest glimmer of the dawn of light 
in the heart of the unwilling schoolboy; 
would not the most stolid schoolboy clamor 
after light? For he would feel a sense of 
power and pleasure in himself, a new self 
beginning to live, and would not let go the 
feeling and the gain. But this truth holds 
good through every gradation of progress, 
whenever each learner with certainty grows 
new powers throygh true guidance and 
teaching, however slowly it may be . 


_ 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD. 








[* response to the request of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator, whose practical efficiency in 
this vital work is everywhere recognized, 
State Supt. Schaeffer has sent to all the 
Superintendents of Schools in Pennsyl- 
vania the following circular letter, and 
asks their hearty codperation through the 
School Boards and otherwise. 
‘ HarrisBurG, June 28, 1917. 

Dear Sir: Permit me herewith to draw 
your attention to the campaign under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Hoover, U. S. 
Food Administrator, for the enrollment of 
all the women of the country in a great 
National Food Saving Army. The enroll- 
ment is to be made, if possible, on cards 
(a sample of which is attached) upon 
which each woman will pledge her aid in 
the elimination of waste within her own 
household and agree to carry out the direc- 
tions and advice of the Food Administrator 
in so far as her circumstances will permit. 

The campaign in Pennsylvania is under 
the direction of Mr. Howard Heinz, Di- 
rector of the Department of Food Supply 
of the State Public Safety Committee, with 
the approval and codperation of the Com- 
mission of Public Safety and Defense of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He 
has asked the Local Public Safety Com- 
mittee in the several counties to take 
charge of the enrollment. It has been sug- 
gested that the School Boards be urged to 
codperate with the Local Committees. 

Where the enumeration of school chil- 
dren has not been made, the Pledge Cards 
can be left at each home while the enu- 
meration of children is being made. 
Where this enumeration has been made, let 
some one else be secured who will volun- 
tarily leave a card at every home, at the 
same time urging that the enrollment be 
made at once. In rural districts where the 
people are engaged in the all-important 
work of harvesting the crops, the enroll- 
ment should be made as soon after July 
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15th as possible. Will you please do every- 
thing in your power to secure this codpera- 
tion by getting in touch with the chairman 
of the Public Safety Committee in your 
county and by arranging meetings of rep- 
resentatives of the school board for the 
purpose of agreeing upon ways and means 
of codperation? The Pledge Cards will be 
furnished through the local committees. 

It is hard to exaggerate the service you 
can perform in this way. You know that 
our success in this war is quite as much 
a question of food supplies as of muni- 
tions of war. When we stop to consider 
that over ninety per cent. of the food 
consumed in the country passes through 
the hands of women, we begin to appre- 
ciate the extent to which our chances of 
success will be augmented if the 20,000,- 
ooo housewives of the country can be 
aroused to the importance of the strictest 
food economy. 

In another sense your codperation can 
be of service at the present time, namely, 
in the avoidance of the building up of a 
large amount of costly administrative ma- 
chinery. It is the plan of the Food Com- 
mittee to use existing organizations to 
carry out their work wherever satisfactory 
agencies can be found. The school boards 
seeem to be best fitted to perform this work 
economically. 


Will you please send me word as to the ’ 


help you are able to give in this movement 
for Food Conservation? 
Very respectfully, 
Natuan C, SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


in 
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SAVE YOUNG MEN FROM VICE. 








WANTED THE MORALS OF OUR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS PROTECTED. 





N Sunday morning, July 1st, Dr. Clif- 
ford G. Twombly, rector of St. 
James’ Episcopal Church, Lancaster, before 
preaching his sermon preceding the com- 
munion service, read this unusual letter. 
It is addressed to the Mayors of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, and Newport, Rhode Island, 
by Mayor H. L. Trout and Walter G. 
Bushong, Chief of Police of Lancaster, and 
the Vice Committee of the Lancaster Law 
and Order Society, comprising Rev. Clif- 
ford G. Twombly, William H. Hager, 
John J. Evans, E. M. Hartman and M. T. 
Garvin. This is one of the great things. 
Such action is, we believe, without prece- 
dent or example in the history of our cities 
large or small. It should be known and its 
influence should be felt throughout the land. 
Any good men of resolute purpose and 
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utterly fearless who would know how this 
thing can be done may consult the Law 
and Order Society named above. The 
letter to each Mayor, signed officially, is as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: We take the liberty of addressing 
you on what we feel is a matter of vital and 
immediate importance to the welfare, not only 
of our respective communities, but especially 
to that of our Soldiers and Sailors. 

We believe that commercialized, segregated 
or permitted vice is a deadly foe to our 
American life, and one of the worst enemies 
which our armies have to face to-day, as 
armies in England and France and our own 
camps on the Mexican border have recently 
borne appalling witness. We believe also that 
it is entirely possible to “clean up” a city, 
and to rid it completely of commercialized, 
segregated and permitted vice, and to a large 
extent, of its clandestine traffic. And we 
speak, not from theory, but from actual ex- 
perience of three years’ standing, here in our 
City of Lancaster, where the houses of ill 
fame have been closed during that time, and 
vice greatly diminished. 

For the sake of the thousands of our young 
men, among them some of our Lancaster 
boys, the flower of our nation, who are now 
gathered together in Training Camps, and are 
about to be called upon to defend their coun- 
try, would it not be possible for you to adopt 
the same policy, and close the resorts of vice 
in your city? 

In view of the large camp located in your 
city, we feel that such action on your part 
would be hailed everywhere as a mighty serv- 
ice to the whole country. 

Any aid or counsel which we could give 
you through our police department and the 
vice committee, we should be glad to give in 
all sincerity and good faith. 


SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 








CHOOLS in caves, and, sometimes in 
rare instances, with pupils and teach- 
ers wearing gas masks, are extremes to 
which war-ridden France has gone to in- 
sure for every child “that heritage in 
which alone is the prophecy of an enduring 
nation,” says an official report to the re- 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York, by Dr. John H. Finley, presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New 
York, and State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who recently returned from an educa- 
tional mission in France, during which he 
studied the effect of the war on the French 
school system. 

While France has restricted the use of 
food, fuel and light; has discouraged 
travel; has mobilized every able-bodied man 
for defense, she has not for one moment 
forgotten her future defense, said Presi- 
dent Finley. Women by thousands have 
taken the places of men teachers called to 
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the front, many of whom, finally incapaci- 
tated for battle by wounds, have again re- 
turned to teach. President Finley espe- 
cially sought the advice of France in meet- 
ing like conditions here. This advice, sum- 
med up, is, he said: 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, how- 
ever heavily they fall upon the men and 
women of the day, permit neglect of the 
defenses of to-morrow. Sacrifice every- 
thing to bequeath the spirit that has made 
the institutions which we would preserve 
and enlarge in our children. France had 
no time to make plans for else than im- 
mediate defense. Her universities were at 
once virtually emptied of men, when some 
should have been held in order that they 
might give a more efficient service later.” 

Dr. Finley urges the United States to 
take time to prepare against such exhaus- 
tion of technical skill and professional 
equipment. Except to make place for 
physical training in her schools, which is 
not yet generally prescribed or enforced, 
he says there is little change in the French 
curriculum. France, after an unsuccessful 
experiment fifteen years ago, withdrew 
military training from her public schools. 
While in France he took steps to bring 
about a closer codperation between the uni- 
versities of that country and the United 
States. 


sities 
——<>— 


NATIONAL FOOD CRISIS. 








T seems, says the Episcopal Register— 
referring to the circular letter which 
Mr. Herbert Hoover requested that clergy- 
men should read from their pulpits—as 
though this were one of the most practical 
and useful kinds of war-work in which any 
parish could engage. All the bandage roll- 
ing all the Church people in the country 
can accomplish; all the Liberty bonds sold 
and all the soldiers and sailors recruited; 
all the chaplains supplied, and all the pa- 
triotic services held, will count for little if 
the United States cannot feed her own 
army and the armies and people of her Al- 
lies. Food economy is the first and obvious 
and possible duty of every citizen of our 
country and that not the kind of food 
economy practiced by a certain well known 
plutocratic club in New York which bakes 
bread out of whole wheat:flour and proudly 
calls it warbread, but common sense econ- 
omy and real sacrifice. In this surely the 
Church should lead. Whatever other war- 
work any parish undertakes, the campaign 
for food economy should be ceaselessly, 
energetically and intelligently waged. The 
following is Mr. Hoover’s letter: 





My Dear Sir: In the great! National food 
crisis which confronts us, a crisis so great 
that the President himself has taken it up, I 
ask for your personal interest and assistance. 
As a minister of God, a leader of the people, 
and a lover of liberty and your fellow-man, 
your cooperation is earnestly desired and 
greatly needed. In such a time as this, the 
people turn naturally to the church. It will 
be a calamity to the Nation and to the 
churches if their chosen ministers neglect to 
exercise their proper leadership in the great 
cause of feeding a world in need. 

For the world is in want of food. The 
wheat crop of 1916 was short. The crop of 
1917 will, it is thought, be shorter still, while 
the demands of armies and the waste of war 
require enlarged consumption. Thus with in- 
creased need and diminished supply, the world 
stock of food has reached a point lower than 
was ever known before in modern times. 
From Canada and the United States the Allies 
are asking five hundred and fifty million 
bushels of wheat this year; yet unless special 
measures are taken the prospect is that both 
together will be able to give them only three 
hundred million. But if wise and sufficient 
measures are adopted, and then backed up by 
the patriotic good will of our people, there 
will be food enough for ourselves and for 
our Allies as well. 

The present excessive cost of food is not 
justified. There is no corresponding shortage 
of supply in America. Nevertheless, the sit- 
uation is very serious. The duty is laid upon 
us to raise not only food enough for our- 
selves, but so much more to send abroad that 
in spite of the submarines enough may reach 
France and England to keep them supplied. 
Unless we can feed both our own people and 
the men who are fighting for us across the 
water, the great cause which we have joined 
will be lost. 

To meet the needs of the war and of the 
world, we must produce generously, give 
freely to our Allies, ourselves eat as much but 
no more than we need, and especially save the 
waste. Lasting disgrace will fall upon us if 
lack of self-restraint should prevent us from 
taking our proper part in this great conflict 
against the doctrine of “might makes right.” 

The waste in food amounts at least to fifty 
dollars a year for every family in America. 
The waste of a single ounce of food each day 
in every home means a yearly waste of nearly 
500 million pounds of food. The waste of a 
single slice of bread each day in every home 
means the daily waste of a million loaves of 
bread. The thousand million dollars of need- 
less waste which thus takes place yearly in the 
households of America can and should be 
stopped. 

The ways of thrifty living are not new. In 
order to practice them we need do little more 
than return to the frugal habits of earlier 
days. To purchase wisely; to lose nothing 
for lack of proper care; to serve no more 
than hunger demands; to serve again the un- 
used portion; to preserve in time of plenty 
against the lean months ahead; to save wheat 
for France and England by eating more corn 
ourselves, because they do not bake at home, 
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and corn bread is unknown; these are some 
of the means of helping to save the waste and 
win the war. I suggest! them in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, to 
which, as well as to the County Agricultural 
Agents, the Home Demonstration Agents in 
the cities, and the State Agricultural College, 
inquiry may profitably be made for printed 
and written advice about saving food. 

Will you join in the good work of saving 
more food for the women and children of 
Belgium, the orphans of France, the men in 
the trenches who are fighting our battles, and 
for the people of the United States? I ask 
that you will preach on the Conservation of 
Food. To that end I suggest that you bring 
about cooperation with appropriate religious 
or civic bodies, and especially with the women 
of your own congregation. The women of 
America have never failed to answer such a 
call as comes to them now. The saving of 
food is within their sphere. The woman who 
conserves the food supply of America and her 
Allies renders a high service to her country 
and to all humanity as well. In very truth, 
the outcome of the world war is in the hands 
of the women no less than in the hands of 
the men. Let us work together in whole- 
hearted response to the patriotic duty to 
which we are called. Let us make it the pur- 
pose and the motto of every household in 
America to Save the Waste and Win the War. 


Yours faithfully, 
HeErsert Hoover. 


— 
~~ 





TEACHERS’ ANNUAL INSTITUTE. 





HE annual meetings of the Teachers’ 

Institutes of Pennsvlvania for 1917 

will be held at the times and places here 
named. 


Adams, Gettysburg, November 19. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August 27. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 17. 
Beaver, Rochester, August 27. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 17. 
Berks, Reading, October 22. 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 3. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 8. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 29. 
Butler, Butler, December 17. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 26. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 22. 
Carbon, Lansford, October 22. 
Centre, Bellefonte, November 12. 
Chester, West Chester, October 29. 
Clarion, Clarion, December 17. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 17. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, November 12. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, December 3. 
Crawford, Meadville, August 20. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, December 3. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, November 12. 
Delaware, Media, November 5. 

Elk, Ridgway, December 17. 

Erie, Erie, August 27. 

Fayette, Uniontown, December 17. 
Forest, Tionesta, November 5. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 19. 





Fulton, McConnellsburg, December 3. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 15. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, November 29. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 10. 
Jefferson, Brookville, November 5. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 12. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, October 29. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 12. 
Lawrence, New Castle, September 3. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 8. 

Lehigh, Allentown, October 15. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 29. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 17. 
McKean, Smethport, October 22. 
Mercer, Mercer, October 8. 

Mifflin, Lewistown, November 26. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 12, 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 22. 
Montour, Danville, December 17 
Northampton, Easton, October 22. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 17. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, December 3. 
Pike, Milford, October 22. 

Potter, Coudersport, October 22. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, October 15. 
Snyder, Middleburg, December 3. 
Somerset, Somerset, August 27. 
Sullivan, Dushore, October 22. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 15. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 22. 

Union, Mifflinburg, December 17. 
Venango, Franklin, December 17. 
Warren, Warren, August 27. 
Washington, Washington, September 3. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 12. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 17. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, November 109. 
York, York, November 26. 


CITY AND BOROUGH INSTITUTES. 


Allentown, October 15, 1917. 

Altoona, August 27, 1917. 

Carbondale, —————. 

Coal Township, at Shamokin, August 27, 1917. 

German Township, at McClellandtown, De- 
cember 10, 1917. 

Johnstown, August 27, 1917. 

McKees Rocks, August 27, 1917. 

Monessen, December 3, 1917. 

Mt. Carmel, August 27, 1917. 

New Kensington and Tarentum, at Tarentum, 
August 27, 1917. 

Pittston, August 27, 1917. 

Pottstown, April 2, 1917. 

Scranton, August 27, 1917. 

Shamokin, August 27, 1917. 

Sharon, December 31, 1917. 

Wilkes-Barre, September 3, 1917. 

Williamsport, August 27, 1917. 

Tri-District Institute of Charleroi, Donora 
and Monongahela City, at Monongahela City, 
August 27, 1917. 

Each of the following will hold institutes at 
different dates during the term: Braddock, 
Bradford City, Chester City, Connellsville, Du- 
Bois, Dunmore, Erie City, Harrisburg, Hazle- 
ton, Homestead, Lancaster City, Latrobe, Leb- 
anon City, McKeesport, Meadville, Nanticoke, 
Oil City, Punxsutawney, Reading, Redstone 
Township, Titusville, Uniontown, Vandergrift, 
Wilkinsburg. Where dates are omitted the 
time of meeting had not been reported when 
this list was printed. 
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COLUMBIA, GEM OF THE OCEAN. D.T. Saaw. f 
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1. Oh, Co-jum-bia, the gem of the ocean, The home of the brave and the free, The 
2. When war wing’d its wide des-o-la-tion, And threaten’d the land to de - form, The 
3. The _star-spangled batmer bring hither, O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave; May the 
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banners make tyr-an-ny tremble, 
flag proudly float-ing be-fore her, The 
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When borne by the red, white and blue, 
boast of the red, white and blue, 
ar - my and na-vy for-ev-er, Three cheers for the red, white and blue, Three 
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borne by the red, white and blue, When 
boast of the red, white and blue, The 


borne by the red, white and blue, 
boast of the red, white and blue, 


cheers for the red, white and blue, Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
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With her , 
The 














banners make tyr-an-ny tremble, | When borne by the red, white and blue. 
flag proud-ly floating be - fore her, The boast of the red, white and 
ar- my and na-vy for- ev-er, Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
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